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How This Salesman Sold Me 
By Elmer Wheeler 
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Hit the Middle of this 


BIG OUTSTATE 


MICHIGAN MARKET! 


Right in the middle of an 814-billion- 
dollar Michigan retail market, leading 
advertisers are finding a rich money- 
belt, containing 8 important Booth 
Newspaper Markets. 

Record-breaking linage figures show 
what other national merchandisers think 


of these markets and the Booth News- 
paper method of selling them. 

Booth Michigan Newspapers will give 
you valuable assistance in boosting your 
1955 Michigan sales. Ask your Booth 
man to tell you more about the Booth 
approach to today’s Michigan selling. 


Call your Booth man today! 


A. H. Kuch 

110 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Oxford 7-1280 


Sheldon B. Newman 
435 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 
Superior 7-4680 


Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 

785 Market Street 601 Ford Building 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Detroit 26, Michigan 
Sutter 1-340] Woodward 1-0972 


§ BOOTH Azchipen Newspapers 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 


MAY 20, 1955 


Grand Rapids Press * Flint Journal +» Kalamazoo Gazette + Saginaw News + Jackson Citizen Patriot » Muskegon Chronicle + Bay City Times » Ann Arbor News 
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1% skeet or trap shoot. 


33% if. 

play ge COMPENSATION 

Elks are a buying market. As owners, Why Our Sales Incentive Plan 
executives and professional men, they Is Built Around These Six Steps: 


have the time and means to enjoy Ls nen . Rete Se 
1. . Sales division analysis or organization 2. Job description 
the best. You can reach this rich market for sales people 3. A job evaluation plan 4. A merit rating 
only in The Elks Magazine. program 5. A forecasting plan for setting up sales quotas 
6. The incentive plan 


Get the whole pict bout 1,080,339 Elks (ABC). * P 
my sean rare hi wy | By Louis Wozar, President, The Dayton Pump and Manu- 


See the new Ross Federal Report packed with ° 
facturing Co. 


facts about Elks and their magazine. | 


' 


THE MAGAZINE CONTESTS 
| The Public 


Picks a Salesman 


New York Detroit 
Chicago Los Angeles 


BIANFES 
& bl al dit db 


BALLOONS 


S E L L. GROUP SELLING 


Gasoline , How to Sell City Hall 


The principles involved in selling local governments are the 
same for parking meters as for trucks, chemicals, office 
supplies, or school furniture. Your salesmen must exercise 


Smart Gasoline Producers extra patience, be persistent, and sidestep politics. 
Use Balloons to... By Edgar C. Hanford 


® Bring people with kids into 
their service stations. 


® Sell more gas, oil and 
lube jobs. GENERAL 


®@ Publicize their gasoline brand . 
all over town. The Iron Age’ Gears Up 


For a Second Century 
Because 


PIONEER Qualatex Balloons 


® cost very little and — are easy pangs GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


to distribute Cue 


© have real toy value as PARENTS) Brown-Forman Builds on "Majority Rule" 
premiums ae 
® carry name of your brand 


of gasoline wherever kids 
take them 
Get ideas, samples and im- 
print information from our rere MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Premium Department. 


By Lawrence M, Hughes, Feature Editor . 


Write seday to. Are Salesmen's Gripes Justified 
In Their Relations with Buyers? 
The salesman is a human being who wants to be treated 
fairly by his sales manager and by his prospects. When and 
how can the sales chief stand up for his men before truculent 
COMPANY buyers, and how can he help them win buyers’ respect? 
/ By G. J. Ticoulat, Vice-President, Crown-Zellerbach Corp... 36 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
Do It Yourself with Foamex 


Basicaily an industrial product, foam latex is now sold by the 
yard through Foamex centers in 1,200 department stores. 
Here’s how Firestone sold retailers on the centers and con- 
sumers on Foamex in little more than three years. 

By Etna M. Kelley .... 


MEDIA 


Business Builds 
On Business Papers 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
Can Motivation Research Be Applied 
In the Field of Industrial Selling? 


“Yes,” said a panel of experts assembled to answer that 
question. And their arguments appear to call for re-evaluation 
of some traditional and pee employed selling approaches 
used by industry .... $s ce 


PUBLICITY 


Can Too Much Publicity 
Kill Sales? 


SALESMANSHIP 


How This Salesman Sold Me — 
No. | of a Series 


“We Can't Afford That Prite” 
By Elmer Wheeler 


SALES TRAINING 


Quicken Your Salesmen's Responses 
With a Do-It-Yourself Card Game 


Research Institute devises “Trumps and Aces” game which 
any firm can adapt to teach its men how to play the right 
cards when asking for the order 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index Marketing Pictographs .. 
, Sales Trends (Industrial)... 
Executive Shifts =“ Scratch Pad 
Human Side ve They're in the News .... 
Letters .. Trends 
Worth Writing For . 
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ADVERTISERS 


PLACED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WITH THE HELP OF 


1608 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
in 1955 Annual Edition of 


THOMAS REGISTER 


The Record Speaks for Itself! 


READERSHIP-ZERO 
BUYERSHIP-100° 


It Really Pays te 4Aduentise in... 


THOMAS 
‘REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 


(we mNODAG 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

MANAGING EDITOR 

FEATURE EDITOR ence 

ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR Philip L. Patterson 
ASS'T. MANAGING EDITOR Robert C. Nicholson 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


B11 tock apvernsers 22" = "2 


ASS'T. PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


vauy; | Well The CHRONICLE 9 sexcasB"AES 
oa | EXCLUSIVELY! | sesmsts.sit 


SALES PROM. 


ADVERTISERS ADVERTISING senvicas 
This r epr esents PRODUCTION 


) i 
70% of all exclusive tedgton 3. Wi. Boab, Wn 


Bes T. O'Brien. 
a ° CHICAGO |! ho 333 N. Michigan Avenue; 
ICHRONICLE| Local Advertisers! ky OY alee 
© SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. East de te 
Guerra, P.O; ‘Box 419; eodiend 23612): 


: Ps Warwick *~& 

a ‘ , SUBSCRIPTIONS 
i ~ saath DOIG, a sicccoccttectes<ecsss R. E. Smallwood 
_ POST = _ ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ft 
om ae SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER .......... C. V. Kehi 
a E 4 $8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $15.00 
ae 238 ees SALES MEETINGS 


art Part Il of SALES MANAGEMEN 
edi ihortal and office: 1200 Land tend Tike 


Philadelphia 10 10, Pa.; Philip Harrison, Gen- 
= Manager; Robert Lewin, Ealtor. 


OFFICERS 


THERE CAN BE ONLY ene rue... ren 


SALES MANAGER... ..Joha W. Hartman 
Edward Lyman Bill 


ONE REASON... | ea enc SE ert 


—- MANAGEMENT, 
PROGRESS 


Source: Media Records-Year 1954 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director Member 
JOHN T. JONES, Jr., President M, J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Mgr. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY — National Representatives —— 


4 CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP a ABC 
IN ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 
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195 @° GROCERY BUYING HABITS 
°2-)-) AND BRAND PREFERENCE 


Here is the detailed report of 1955 grocery buying habits of 
300,000 families in one of the nation’s great food markets. This 
is the 32nd annual edition of The Milwaukee Journal Con- 
sumer Analysis with up-to-the-minute facts: 


Per cent of families using your type of product; per 
cent of users preferring each brand; when they buy 
groceries, per cent by days; type of store and service 
preterred; dealer distribution by brands; comparisons 
with past years. 


This information, all gathered since Jan. 1, 1955, again shows 
competitive positions in scores of products and shifts in brand 


18 SOAPS, ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 


—including powdered bleach, bleaching 
fluid, deodorizers, disinfectants, laun- 


ALLIED GROCERY 


preference and product usage. If you haven’t already received 
a copy, write now and get the close-up details on local mar- 
keting and buying factors which influence your 1955 sales in 
the Milwaukee market. 


THE MIETWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Nation's Leading Newspaper in Total Advertising 
and in ROP Color Advertising 


National Representatives—O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Sen Francisco 


82 FOOD PRODUCTS 


including baby foods, bacon, baking 
mixes, baked beans, bread, candy, cat 
food, chili con carne, canned chicken, 
branded Chinese foods, coffee, cookies, 
cooking or salad oil, canned corn, cot- 
tage cheese, corned beef hash. graham 
and soda crackers, cranberries, fresh 
and sauce; dessert powders, dietetic 
fruits and vegetables, dog food, flour, 
frozen foods, frozen orange juice, 
canned fruit and vegetable juices, hot 
and cold breakfast foods, jams, jellies 
and preserves, ice cream, liver sausage, 


22 DRUGS, TOILETRIES 


— including deodorant, facial cream, 


dry starch, scouring cleansers, soaps 
and cleaning agents for dishes, fine 
fabrics, hardwood floors, household 
laundry, linoleum or tile floors, painted 
walls and woodwork, rugs and uphol- 
stery, toilet bowl cleaners, floor wax, 
scouring pads. “ 
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STORE PRODUCTS 


~—cellulose sponges, cigarets, cigars, 
pipes and pipe tobacco, paper towels, 
aluminum foil, paper napkins, toilet 
tissue, wax paper. 


facial tissues, hair spray, hair tonic or 
dressing, hand cream, hand lotion, lip- 
stick, nail polish, home permanent 
waves, safety razor blades, shampoo, 
electric shavers, shaving cream, tooth 
paste, tooth powder, toilet articles pur- 
chased in grocery stores. : 


canned luncheon meats, margarine, 
macaroni and spaghetti, milk, canned 
peas, potato chips, soft drinks, rice, 
salmon, shortening, dry soup mixes, 
tuna fish, wieners, peaches canned, 
sardines, sugar, meat sauce, refriger- 
ated ready to bake biscuits. 
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WESTERN MARSHAL 


the great new two-fisted TV Western Series 


Brand-new ... all-new ... 39 half-hours of rugged action to 
capture the biggest audience in town. Each episode is packed 
full of action entertainment as STEVE DONOVAN, 
WESTERN MARSHAL brings justice to the Western Frontier. 
Filmed under the supervision of veteran Western TV producer 
Jack Chertok, the series offers top quality production for 
viewers and advertisers alike. 


And this two-fisted Western delivers double- 
action impact — not only on television but 
also at the point-of-sale. Sponsorship 
makes available to you an unprecedented 
barrage of merchandising material, 
personal endorsements, premiums. 


The second most popular program type, Westerns rack up 

an average 30.0 Nielsen rating — 24% higher than the 
ranking average of all evening programs.* And Pulse ratings 
list six out of the top ten syndicated shows as Westerns.** 


Now here is STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL to 
beat them all. Excitement and action to capture your audience; 
powerful merchandising to sell your product — all wrapped up 
in a single potent NBC FILM DIVISION package. 


Get STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL on your 
side in the battle for sales in your markets. Don’t delay — your 
market may be snapped up soon. Write, wire or phone now. 


* Nielsen, 2nd Report—Feb. 1955 **Pulse—Feb. 1955 Multi Market 
Ld] os * — b ‘ 
FEET PIEVESI ON oorins oe cponsor 
serving all sponsors 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. «+ Merchandise Mart, 


Chicago, Ill. + Sunset & Vine, Hollywood, Calif. + In Canada: 
RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto; 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 
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Save Time 
and Money 


by Serving. the 
Growing Southeast 
from Central 


BIRMINGHAM 


Gone is the day when indus- 
try can sell or serve adequately 
the large and growing markets 
of the South by remote control. 

More and more enterprises 
are finding this to be true. They 
are establishing branch plants, 
warehouses, service facilities 
and sales offices in this geo- 
graphic center of the South 
and finding that it pays good 
dividends in time and money 
saved on delivery of their 
products. 

They are finding, too, that 
being in central Birmingham— 
close to their Southern custom- 
ers—is helping them build sales 
volume in a big way. 


e Ft. FF = Ss 


Our Committee cor- 
dially invites you to visit 
Birmingham. We will 
help you make a care- 
ful study of your South- 
ern market, ight rate 
costs and other factors 
of interest to you. 


BIRMINGHAM 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


1914 Sixth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Ala. 


LETTERS TorTne Epitors 


MORE ATTENTION TO MARKETING 


I was very interested to see your 
“Portrait” of the 1965 sales executive 
(SM, Apr. 1, p. 43), and I wouldn’t be at 
all surprised to see this materialize. 


Whether the individual has the title of 
Executive Vice-President or is called some- 
thing else, the important point is that the 
marketing function is receiving steadily 
increased stature in many companies. It 
goes without saying that Sales has always 
been a top function, but the emphasis on 
providing a strong management team, 
with marketing as one of the vital mem- 
bers, seems to be receiving more attention 
than ever before. 


Don G. Mitchell 


Chairman of the Board 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


BABIES MAKE GOOD SALESMEN 


Comments about the United States 
Printing and Lithograph Co. baby in your 
April 15 issue are much appreciated 
(“Oh, You Beautiful Doll . .. A Baby’s 
Their Salesman,” The Human Side, SM, 
Apr. 15, p. 21). 


There is an interesting side light on 
this series. Three different baby pictures 
have appeared, but all are of the same 
baby—taken at about one-year intervals. 
A fourth appears in the USP&L Annual 
Report this year. 


But now it begins to appear that the 
charming youngster has about outgrown 
her “baby” job. During her career she has 
made a host of friends for her sponsor. 


The SALES MANAGEMENT Readex figures 
confirm the remarkable human appeal of 
this series and we are highly pleased to 
have the further recognition of your fine 
publication. 


Frederic Kammann 


Kammann-Mahan, Inc. 
Advertising-Marketing 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WARD-WOLFSON CONTROVERSY 


Pro-Mike Hughes: 


Got a big bang out of Mike Hughes’ 
Avery story (“Avery Sails Forth on His 
Record to Meet ‘Pirates’ Challenge,” SM, 
Apr. 1, p. 36). Before I was half-finished 
with it, it dawned on me that here is the 
best Avery story yet published. 

I have been keeping a file on Mr. Avery 
for many years, and know a lot about him 
from people who worked closely with him. 
The controller of U. S. Gypsum once told 
me that “Avery has wings at U. S. Gyp- 
sum, and horns at Ward’s.” Apparently 
he underwent a marked change in per- 
sonality when he came to Ward’s after 
building up U. S. Gypsum, because he was 
well liked there. 


Eugene Whitmore 
Lockhart, Tex. 


Pro-Wolfson: 


Mike Hughes certainly did a compre- 
hensive job although I’m sure you will 
understand when I say that I’m not com- 
pletely delighted with the results.* Now 
I know why I never enjoy eating at Toots 
Shor’s! For that matter I don’t believe 
our client ever goes there, either. I hope 
you see him again after he has control of 
Montgomery Ward and you will find him 
a warmer person. 


Jane Franklin 


Allied Public Relations Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


Allied Public Relations Associates is 
the firm that handled Mr. Wolfson’s pub- 
lic relations during his recent battle with 
Avery for control of Montgomery Ward 
stock. The letter, incidental!y, was written 
before the voting took place. 


Pro-Avery: 


You hit the nail on the head in your 
headline—“Pirates”. 


I am sure from the accumulated 
evidence that it was this wide recognition 
that Wolfson was a 1955 financial pirate 
that licked him. And did he get licked! 
The final figures will show that he got 
only an infinitesimal minority of votes 
from the legitimate stockholders—those of 
record before he started. He got his own 
votes, the speculators who flocked in for a 
killing, and a few hundred thousand only 
of others. If he had depended upon the 
stockholders, he wouldn’t have elected a 
quarter of a director. 


As it is, he presented his case in detail 
and it was knocked flat. So I should say 
that the board of directors has a flat 
mandate from the stockholders to ignore 
all of his fantasies such as stock splits, 
tenders, spin-offs, etc. 


James P. Selvage 


Selvage & Lee 
Public Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


PSelveage & Lee handled the public 
relations for Mr. Avery in his war with 
W olfson. 


‘CHALLENGE FOR SALES MANAGERS 


As Secretary of the Customer Relations 
Council of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, my job centers on helping to 
bring forth better sales ideas, techniques 
and programs that will be of benefit to 
the sales managers and, through them, to 
the salesmen of this great industry. 


Frankly, there’s a noticeable hunger for 
sales programs and as best we can we're 
trying to meet that need. In connection 
with that, we'd like to reprint James F. 
Bender’s excellent article, “Six Challenges 
for Sales Managers” (SM, May 1, p. 36). 
It is without doubt, in my opinion, one of 
the finest I have ever read in being of 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


any other newspaper 


Week after week, year after year, the favorite newspaper 
of the people of Greater Philadelphia is The Evening and 
Sunday Bulletin. 


To all the contents of a great metropolitan newspaper, 
The Bulletin adds its distinctive and characteristic re- 
porting of local news. This helps explain why The 
Bulletin, in Greater Philadelphia*, delivers more copies 
to more people every seven days than any other news- 
paper. Philadelphians buy it, read it, trust it, and respond 
to the advertising in it. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


*14-County A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone 
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In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta © Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Dallas’ Business 


is BIGGER 
than Dallas 


...OR DALLAS COUNTY ...OR DALLAS’ C & RTZ 


Dallas — without a single oil well —is one 
of the world's great oil centers. 


OIL industry supply and service concerns, oil 
associations, many independent producers and operators 
major oil companies headquarter in Dallas. These, 
plus specialized petroleum legal, professi 
and financial services, make Dallas the 
of oil people from throughout the Southwest. 
Dallas’ business is made bigger than Dallas by 
other people who come to Dallas for their business 
interests and the advant i 
natural thai they buy in Dallas and that they keep 
of their Dallas interests through The Dallas News. 


Expect your Dollas business to be bigge 
advertise in The Dallas News because only 
larger circulation, covers the larger 


72-County DALLAS MARKET. 


PERCENTAGE OF DALLAS CITY 
STORE GROUP DALLAS CITY SALES* SALES* TO NON-RESIDENTS 


Total Retail Sales . $980,834,000 38.1% 
Food 159,065,000 14.3% 


: : General Mdse. . . 61.4% 
th f -resident 
e buying of nen-residents Seis Beasts 38.4% 


£ ‘ 
i eer hess ces Automotive et 38.6% 
: 29,599,000 33.4% 
*Includes both direct and mail order sales 
ONLY The Dallas Morning News COVERS the BIGGER DALLAS MARKET 
that makes Dallas’ business BIGGER than Dallas! 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER: More people BUY The NEWS .. . more people READ The News . . . more people 
are INFLUENCED by The News than any other North Texas newspaper. 


According to 
Consumer Markets’ Editor, 
Edwin Goldstein, 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Natl. Representative © New York © Chicago e¢ Detroit ¢ LosAngeles « Atlanta ¢ San Francisco 
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George S. Withy, President and 
General Manager, W. R. Shaw 
Lumber Co., is an enthusiastic BSN 
reader. The Shaw Company has three 
outlets in the Twin Cities area, spends 
more than $11,000 per year for 
advertising, and does an annual vol- 
ume of mere than $1,300,000. 


BSN sells in supermarkets 


where crowds come to buy 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, 3,500 people crammed one of the three W. R. Shaw 
Lumber Co. supermarkets during its recent remodeled-store opening . . . again 
demonstrating the sales power of BSN-reading one-stop buying centers. 


A building material supermarket like W. R. Shaw is the kind you welcome on your 
dealer list. It’s Shaw, and 20,000-plus BSN dealer readers like him, who make up your 
prime sales target for 1954. 


These BSN dealer readers average $326,400 in sales annually. Many of them gross 
millions per year. They sell to 100,000 contractor builders plus 46 million families and 
farmers. Altogether these dealers represent an 8 billion dollar market that sets records 
selling basic building materials, paint, power tools, builders hardware, do-it-yourself 
materials, seeds, household supplies and most home service products you can name. 


These BSN dealers, and the top 2,000 wholesalers serving them, make up the liveliest 
selling organization in America. It’s an organization that’s right and ripe for you. You 
reach them best through BSN. 


BU | LDING ...the FIRST 


dealer merchandising 


SUPPLY NEWS _ publication... 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY AND 


SAN DIEGO’S 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY... 


was a babe-in-arms back in 1927 when Lindbergh’s 


“Spirit of Saint Louis” was built in San Diego. Only 
a handful of visionaries dreamed that San Diego 
would one day be a leading aircraft center. 


Today, San Diego’s aircraft industry employs 33,149, 
adds 106,078 to the city’s population, and has an 
annual payroll of $66,412,400, with a backlog of 
$1,188,500,000. 


As the industry continues to grow — so also will 
the now tremendous purchasing power of San 
Diego’s aircraft employees and their families. Your 
share of the great aircraft payroll is assured, when 
you sell your goods and services through the pages 
of the San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. 


San Diego Union 


EVENING TRIBUNE 
Cia, 


THE WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. 


LETTERS 


help to a sales manager. There are the 
basic fundamentals he needs and the start- 
ing “rungs of the ladder” from which he 
can develop. 


Stanley L. Nowicki 


Acting Secretary 

Customer Relations Council 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOME PACKAGING POINTERS 


We are learning from motivation re- 
search that the given reason for any 
choice is rarely the real one and that re- 
ported preferences are not necessarily 
borne out by sales tests. 


This comment springs from your article, 
“Washington Has Answers For You” 
(SM, Apr. 15, p. 92) which states, “Most 
women prefer a pile of loose apples from 
which to select fruit.” They prefer loose 
apples only if packaged apples of good 
quality and value are not available. If the 
consumer lacks faith in the store or has 
been disappointed in the quality of pack- 
aged apples, she may want to inspect and 
select each apple. This is a costly privi- 
lege which is rapidly disappearing. The 
churning and pinching of open stock 
quickly downgrade the fruit, and result 
in loss to the retailer as well as requiring 
constant attention to keep displays reason- 
ably fresh and attractive. 


Polyethylene bagged fruit, on the other 
hand, permits complete self-service and 
the bags keep the fruit as fresh and un- 
handled at 6:00 P.M. as at 9:00 A.M. In 
most cases, when women are given a 
choice of bulk or packaged apples, the 
packaged apples win out. In every case, 
sales are higher than when bulk fruit 
only is carried. 


Every marketing map is aware that 
packaging permits branding of the fruit 
and colorful printing with recipes and 
suggestions to widen usage and to increase 
consumer satisfaction. Before too long, as 
growers, packers and retailers learn of 
the benefits of packaging tied to reliable, 
uniform quality, the apple barrel will join 
the unlamented cracker barrel in some 
museum. 


John M. Cowan 


Managing Director ‘i 
National Flexible Packaging Assn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXAM FOR SALES EXECS 


I found your “Spring Examination for 
Sales Executives” (SM, Apr. 15, p. 36) 
interesting, and Mr. Hood is to be com- 
plimented on a very thorough and com- 
prehensive analysis. 


H. M. Nordberg 


V-P in Charge of Sales and Service 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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NEW JERSEY'S: 2nd LARGEST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


REACHES A GREAT 
NEW, ALL TIME i 


HUDSON COUNTY* 
New Jersey’s 2nd Largest Market 


*661,000 PEOPLE.WHO SPEND 
$639,870,000 ANNUALLY 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL HAS MORE THAN TWICE 
AS» MUCH CIRCULATION IN HUDSON COUNTY AS 
THE OTHER NEWSPAPER (HUDSON DISPATCH) 


Jersey City,.New Jersey 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


MAY 20, 1955 
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“We Wait for PENNSYLVANIA FARMER,” 


He’s not speaking for his family alone, but for his 
neighbors as well. They know that PENNSYLVANIA 
PARMER is closest to every situation affecting Penn- 
sylvania agriculture. It’s the one farm paper that pro- 
vides them with fresh, on-the-spot coverage of important 


farm news twice every month. 


There are many other reasons for this emphatic 
preferenc for PENNSYLVANIA FARMER (4 out of 5 farm 
families read it). They include high editorial standards 
and a realistic approach to the farmer’s problems. 
There’s solid confidence in the contents of PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER that also extends to the advertising it carries. 


Says Levi H. Brubaker, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


If you have something to sell you can’t overlook the 
prosperous Pennsylvania farm market. Extensive di- 
versification keeps farm income big and exceptionally 
steady. PENNSYLVANIA FARMER is the most effective way 
of reaching these year ‘round buyers with lots of ready 


cash. It’s timely, easy to use, low in cost. 


Other states with tremendous buying power are 
Ohio and Michigan, served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. All three magazines are Roto printed, 
save plate costs. Write to 1010 Rockwell Avenue, NF, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, for the details. 


IDENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 
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There was a young man who was kept in a stew Now he knows better; he’s learned how to say 
While waiting for packages long overdue... “RAILWAY EXPRESS it—it's faster that way!” 


The big 
ifference is —, 


Whether you're sending or receiving, Q 


whether your shipment is big or small, b xX Pp Q E S S 


and whether it’s moving by rail or air— 


Pp 
NA LW » 
you'll find it pays to specify shipment q G E N CN 


by Railway Express. It makes the 


big difference in speed, economy, and safe, 
sure delivery. Railway Express is 
the complete shipping service in the 


American tradition of private enterprise. 
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AN ADVERTISING DECISION 


THE RETAILERS usual formula for meas- 
uring the effectiveness of an advertising 
medium is simple, quick and unassailable: 
“How much merchandise did the ad sell?” 

And when the local merchant finds the 
way to make profits through advertising, 
he is not at all difhdent about spending 
the major part of his budget in the place 


that pays off best. 


Considering this realistic method of 


media selection, it is significant to note 
that in Los Angeles, America’s third larg- 
est market, retailers place almost half of 
their own metropolitan newspaper adver- 
tising in The Times.’ Based on latest 


Media Records figures, the Los Angeles 
> oD 


First of all in advertising, 


Times publishes 45.5% of the retail adver- 
tising; the second paper has 24.4%; the 
third and fourth papers in the field run 
15.4% and 14.7%. 

The Times consistently is first in Los 
Angeles in every major category of adver- 
tising —Total, Display, General, Classi- 
fied and Retail. Actually, The Times 
leads in 93 of the 114 Media Records 
classifications. But it is the great and 
continuing advantage in Retail Advertis- 
ing that proves the right-now buying 
power and responsiveness of Los Angeles 
Times readers who form the West's larg- 
est daily, Sunday and home-delivered 


newspaper circulation. 


news and features, circulation and public service 


LOS ANGELES 


Represented by 


Cresmer and Woodward, 


New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, Atlanta 


and San Francisco 


NO SELLING 
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In Boston, WBZ+WBZA, 51,000 watts, the only New 

England station with primary coverage in all six states. 

: In Philadelphia, KYW, 50,000 watts, delivers America’s 

WBC RADIO STATIONS— third market, covers 1,160,900 homes in 36 counties. 


In Pittsburgh, KDKA, 50,000 watts, sells strong in 108 
DELIVER 26%* MORE HOMES counties where 8 million people spend over 7% billion 


dollars annually. 


THAN ANY OTHER COMBINATION In Fort Wayne, WOWO, 50,000 watts, covers 69 rich 
OF STATIONS IN THESE counties in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio. $4,499,760,000 retail 


sales last year. 
e In Portland, KEX, 50,000 watts, Oregon’s only top- 
MARKETS powered station, blankets the Pacific Northwest. 


In Boston, WBZ-TV, Channel 4, New England’s first TV 
station delivers America’s 6th market, 1,267,223 homes. 
WBC TV STATIONS— In Philadelphia, WPTZ, Channel 3, gives a clearer picture 
FIRST IN 4 OF THE 9 to more people over a wider area than any other Penn- 


sylvania station. 


MILLION-SET In Pittsburgh, KDKA-TV, Channel 2, Number one TV 
station in western Pennsylvania delivers America’s 8th 
MARKETS IN THE U.S. market, 1,134,110 TV homes. 
In San Francisco, KPTX, Channel 5, Northern California’s 
pioneer T'V station delivers America’s 7th market,1,159,055 
TV homes. 


That’s why no selling campaign is complete without the WBC stations. Put WBC in your plans. 
Call any station, or Eldon Campbell, WBC Nationa! Sales Manager, PLaza 1-2700, New York. 


*Nielsen Coverage Service—nighttime 
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CAMPAIGN IS 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


WBZ+WBZAe¢ wBz-TV, Boston; KYW ¢ WPTZ, Philadelphia; KDKA * KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; 
wowo, Fort Wayne; KeEx, Portland; kPix, San Francisco 


KPIX represented by THE Katz AGENCY, INC. 
All other WBC stations represented by FREE & PETERs, INC. 
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* 
LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Louisville is the 2nd largest U.S. 
Market offering supplement advertis- 
ing—yet not served by one of the 3 
national supplements. Louisville (Pop. 
611,600) is larger than thirteen of This 
Week markets, ranks next to Miami 
among American Weekly markets, and 
is larger than all but 8 of the 47 
Parade markets. 


% THE LOUISVILLE 


Courier-Journal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Sunday Courier-Journal Circulation 
306,473 © Member of The Locally- 
Edited Group « Represented Nation- 
ally by The Branham Company. 


HUMAN SIDE 


You need this booklet! 
—For Market and 
Distribution Planning 


“The Story of the Industrial Distribu- 
tor”, a new 20-page booklet, answers 
such questions as: What is an industrial 
distributor? How does the distributor 
organization operate? Why do most 
industrial buyers purchase most of their 
production and maintenance equipment, 
tools and supplies from local distribu- 
tors? It gives the basic facts on industrial 
distributors and the market they serve. 
Write for your free copy. 


Dept.-A 
Industrial Distribution 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication ABC-ABP 
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BEER MADE IT POSSIBLE .. . for the city council of Dearborn, 
Mich., to fly high. They didn’t get high on the beer, mind. But a 
brewery president, with a strong sense of promotion, let the council 
have a look at its own city. 


The Flying Brewer: 


Beer Takes to the Clouds 


When the City Council of Dearborn, Mich., convened one day 
last summer, the session was held 2,000 feet above the city hall. 


Only one resolution was passed at this extraordinary meeting. It 
was worded: “Whereas an unusual opportunity had been presented 
to view and study Dearborn, the adjacent waterways, and Camp 
Dearborn from the air, the council does hereby thank and extend its 
congratulations and commendations to the Frankenmuth Brewing Co. 
of Frankenmuth, Mich., for its exceptional public spirit.” 


The headline in the Dearborn newspaper announcing the meeting 
read “Beer in Sky Over Dearborn.” 


Host and pilot during the airborne council meeting was Bruce 
Berckmans, president of the Frankenmuth Brewing Co. His plane 
is named “The Flying Brewer.” 


“Only one or two of the councilmen had ever seen the city from 
the air before,” Berckmans explains, ‘so the trip was valuable to 
them and the whole venture didn’t do our public relations any harm.” 


Holder of a commercial pilot’s license, Berckmans has adapted his 
flying to what has become a notable and profitable promotion. This 
is done with the long-term leasing of a 21-passenger Super DC-3. 
Flown either by Berckmans or the regular crew, the plane makes 
the rounds of Frankenmuth’s sales areas, concentrated mainly in 
Michigan and Ohio, treating local dealers of Melodry beer, ale and 
bock to an aerial view of their city and surrounding countryside. 


“It’s amazing how few people have flown,” Berckmans points out. 
“Seeing their home town from the air is a real thrill for many 
passengers.” 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


P It’s Bic... 


@ That’s why, for example, General Merchandise Sales .. . 
including such items as hammocks, radios, mosquito net- 
ting... are 66.9% above the national average* in Metro- 
politan Indianapolis (Marion County). 

People buy more of everything in Indianapolis because 


97°79 


the average income per household is $6,593—27.7% above 


the national average—7th among cities of 600,000 popula- 
tion and over.* In addition, you get these other essential 


market advantages: 


. over 600,000 population 


P It’s Sreapy. . 
balance of industry and agriculture 


. unsurpassed for diversification and 


> It’s Eastty REACHED .. . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Indianapolis Star and 
The Indianapolis News. Write for complete market data 
today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ~- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Consumer Income Supplement, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


FOR SALES 
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EAGER 
READERS? 


yes, 
and “live” 
ones, too! 


Readers just can’t resist the many 
features ... especially the 
close-to-home editing of their 
Farmer-Stockman. Mr. R.F., of 
Ponca City, writes ... “I want the 
Oklahoma Edition because I 
don’t know the towns or the 
people in Texas but I do know 
every town in Okiahoma.” 


Yes, the separate editing of the 
Texas edition and the Oklahoma 
edition of the Farmer-Stockman 
rings-the-bell with readers ... 
helps keep them eagerly awaiting 
each issue. This is good for our 
advertisers! 


the Farmer- 
Stockman 


Owned and Operated by 

THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 

The Daily Oklahoman * Oklahoma City Times 
WKY Radio * WKY-TV 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


RENT YOUR CAR 


OR LEASE A FLEET 


in all principal cities here and 
abroad consult your ‘phone di- 
rectory under “ NATIONAL". Write 
for courtesy card and directory to: 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Guests of The Flying Brewer get the VIP treatment (a phrase 
adapted to advertise the Very Improved Process in Melodry pro- 
duction). Invitations in the form of huge-size telegrams are extended 
by Melodry distributors. Each dealer is given an official-looking flight 
pass which specifies departure time. When the 30-minute trip is 
ended, the dealer is handed a handsome folder certifying that he 
“has this day flown with the ‘Flying Brewer.’ ”’ 


Berckmans says that dealers and their employes are enthusiastic 
about the trips, “‘and clippings from scores of newspapers throughout 
our trade area prove that The Flying Brewer is doing a capital job 
of publicizing Frankenmuth Melodry beer.” 


When tied up with other Melodry promotions, The Flying Brewer 
has added its share in placing the brewery’s year-end reports solidly 
in black figures, a situation not enjoyed by many regional brewers. 
During the past five years, the Frankenmuth Co. has retired a 
substantial indebtedness, has built a thumping surplus of cash, and 
has resumed regular dividends. 


Even when The Flying Brewer isn’t flying, it makes news. Berck- 
mans saw the opportunity for promotion last summer when one of 
the rare total eclipses of the sun occurred. ““The only way to be sure 
that clouds don’t obscure the eclipse is to observe it above the clouds,” 
he reasoned. 


He offered seats aboard the DC-3 to scientists and reporters from 
the Detroit area, and they accepted gladly. The schedule was to fly 
from Detroit to Michigan’s Upper Peninsula where ideal observing 
conditions were expected. 


One hitch developed. The Upper Peninsula Airport became so 
fogged in, The Flying Brewer was not allowed to take off. But even 
this was reported in the Michigan press and over radio. 


And people went out and bought more Melodry beer. 


On A Diet? 
Show Your Restaurant This 


The guy who is trying to shelve unwanted avoirdupois has it tough. 
Not only must he curb the urge to eat—he goes out to lunch, picks 
up the menu and. . . Well, it’s enough to make anyone break off a 
diet. For restaurants, generally, aren’t geared up to reducing diets. 


But The Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, is trying to give a hand 
to poor victims of self-starvation by helping restaurants to help their 
customers on diets. The Institute is calling to the attention of restau- 
rateurs its booklet, “Common Sense Weight Reduction.” This is a 
10-day series of low calorie menus for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


Because people doing different types of work require different types 
of reducing diets, the booklet provides menus which total a daily 
1200 calories or, for people doing heavier chores, 1600 calories. And 
the luncheon menus in the 1200-calorie bracket are so arranged that 
days four through 10 are especially adaptable for restaurant use! 
Furthermore, before your mouth gets dry at the prospect of 1200 
calories a day, let us assure you—these menus are appetizing and 
have been carefully worked out on a sound nutrition base. 


But the Institute put up a red flag to would-be reducers: Before 
you go on any diet, consult your physician. What could be fairer? 
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SINCE ITS FIRST ISSUE in 1929, HP&AC has 
lived up to its mame. Its editorial objective then 
and now: the supplying of information vital to the 


field of heating, piping and air conditioning. 


And HP&AC goes “all out” to do so!... Through 


its own editorial staff of highly regarded men in 


b ery measure 
THE CHOICE in the 


‘ndustrial-large building 


field. 


editorial content to the RIGHT individuals atcounts 
for HP&AC’s unchallenged position as the top- 
ranking advertising medium in heating, piping and 
air conditioning. If your products or services are 


directed to this great growth industry, then by all 


means investigate the value of concentrating your 


se ‘ ‘ . advertising in HP&AC. 
this field . . . through a unique Board of Consulting 5 
and Contributing Editors consisting of 31 outstand- 


ing authorities . . . through a publishing affiliation 


HP&AC 


the ‘‘stand-out”’ 


book in 


with the American Society of Heating and Air- 


“i 


Conditioning Engineers whose monthly Journal is 


included in each issue of FAP&AC. 


Ny 
— 


~~ 


—- 


As a result, HP&AC not only leads in editorial editorial quality 


volume, it provides practical, authoritative material . 
r: Baie, , and quantity! 
that its engineer and contractor subscribers find of 


Delivering the RIGHT 


| 


Yt 
oe a 


maximum usefulness. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING ON. Michigan, Chicago 
@ Aik CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Piace 


Ist in Advertising Volume 


HP&AC carries more pages of advertising. 
Significant is the steady growth in this re- 
spect, too. 


Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal 
rate. Subscribers rely on it as ‘“‘the field's 
authority in print." 


J ist in Advertisers’ Acceptance 


More companies advertise in HP&AC. 
tion, HP&AC is used exclusively in its field by 
more advertisers. 


In addi- Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circu- 


lation, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- 
tion magazine in its field. 
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Cram sessions...to make 


ver, President 


General Electric Company 


The investment of $405 million* in businesspaper advertising 
last year wasn’t peanuts. In fact, it was more than advertisers 
spent in all the weeklies...or in all the women’s, general and 
farm magazines combined! That puts a hefty responsibility on 
the business press to move a whale of a lot of goods. 


On that score, businesspapers start with a long lead, for 
all good selling is specialized...and nothing specializes like the 
business press. Businesspapers sift out specific prospects for 
specific products and “set them up” for selling by sharply 
aimed editing that creates active buying interest. No other 
medium does this job so well—or at anywhere near so low a cost. 


Yes, businesspapers do a big sales job. But they can’t stand 


.,.Duilding better businesspapers 


Pix from app’s Annual Eastern 
Conference. . .just one day’s clinics! 
ABP members turn out again and 
again for work sessions like these 
... from coast to coast. 


*405 million sell more! 


still. To grow, a good businesspaper must keep getting better. SEND FOR THESE NEW AD-HELPS: 


That’s why ABP members (like those in the pix below) turn Leading Businesspaper Advertisers of 1954... 


out again and again for hard-work clinic sessions. They have ABP’s fourth annual report, covering expenditures of 
a double spur driving them to go on improving their pub- 1400 leading businesspaper advertisers, gives you a 
lications: all ABP papers are paid circulation ABC audited; 


yardstick to measure your own ad-efforts. $3.00 per copy. 


they’ve got to earn both readers’ dollars—and ad dollars. The Awards Ser Advertining ta Business Pubtiee- 


spe tions... Analyses of winning campaigns in ABP’s 
two go together, of course. The better the publication, the more 1955 cdenthis cote: cuties to creating better 


sell it puts behind advertising. businesspaper advertising. Two booklets: one for “‘mer- 


chandising” papers; the other for “industrial” pub- 
*Space and production. Source: McCann-Erickson, Inc. for Printers’ Ink. lications. 


New Opportunities for Multiplying Progress... 

an address by Ralph J. Cordiner, President, General 

Electric Company, at ABP’s Annual Eastern Confer- 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS a eee 
Founded 1906 « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. areas of action by men-in-business...right now! 


... better businesspaper advertising 
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Sales incentive service is not simple. 


Ask what we do, and you'll get dozens of 
answers, We increase sales, open new accounts, 
obtain dealer support, retrain salesmen, help 
executives reach virtually any goal. Ask how 
we do it, and we could name hundreds of de- 
tails needed to assure campaign success. Ask 
about results, however—about dollars of profit 


= 
e and hours of time—and we can give you a few 
Tit I } le 1c simple facts. 


To get a sales job done... 
You can do two things: hire, train and travel 
° more men; or persuade the ones you have to 
work harder, Since people cost. more than 
1S OUT eS prizes, the second-method—the Cappel, Mac- 
Donald incentive plan method— is more econ- 
omical. It works, too, as these customers testify! 
“While I’m not at liberty to divulge any 
! figures,” says a famed fruit packer, “I’m 
Sd e Smdan happy to report that sales were up considerably 
“& . over a like period when we had another type 

of promotion.” 

“Both we in the office and our store managers 
and store salespeople are very enthusiastic 
about this plan,” writes a limited price variety 


store, “We feel that it has done us more good 
than anything we have ever done.” 


Executive time is worth money! 


To assure campaign success your staff might 
spend hundreds of hours planning, arranging 
for prizes, creating promotion material, follow- 
ing countless details. C-M does this work for 
you without extra cost; our staff is paid out of 
normal distributor and travel agency discounts. 


‘ You are billed only for merchandise at whole- 
bring sales goals near } , “ sale prices, travel at carrier-resort rates, print- 
ing at cost, 


Faraway places 


Paris ... Waikiki... Bermuda... A ] ] ! 
Hollywood—excitement stems from u early start means an early profit: 

names like these. And sales grow te Today, sales crises hit quickly; speedy rem- 
on excitement! The top prize, the prey. edies are wanted too. And that’s where C-M 
glamor prize, the prize that makes = —< experience counts! Drawing on techniques 
men work as they never worked be- tested in thousands of successful campaigns, 
fore is air travel toa millionnaire’ s . we can get your drive off to a fast start, as well 
resort, C-M experts arrange every o as assure a successful finish. So don’t delay. 
detail, including personalized ex- Ly Find out about this time-saving, money-making 
tras that build your reputation as es -_ RS plan now, Sw 

a host, and luxurious travel on | 


i ; ‘ oy —_ 
j“ B ff Send for free facts... 


“} ; : Every executive who wants to get more out of 

_— 2 his men can profit by reading “The Incentive 

fan AméRican Worto Atauars Story.” It tells how to stimulate extra work and 

enthusiasm, describes record-setting cam- 

paigns. Write on your letterhead to Capret, 

MacDonaLp AND Company, Dept.D-5, DayTon 
1, Onto. 


cee 
UNITED AIR LINES 
eae 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio ]>D Offices in all principal cities and Canada 
MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES * PREMIUMS * TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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COMMENT 


Inventory Horror Stories 


You've read in your daily newspaper and heard your favorite news 


commentator view with dismay the report by the Hoover Commission 
that: 


The Navy has on hand enough blue trousers to outfit the Navy 
for 8.1 years. 


The Air Force can supply overcoats out of stock tor next 4.2 years. 


The Marine Corps green coats will last the corps for another 


3.2 years. 


The Army has a 10.6 years’ supply of women’s wool serge taupe 
uniforms. 


Before you point your finger and condemn a wasteful, bureaucratic 
Government, remember that what the Government bought, a great 
many companies sold. And the winning bidders were very happy to 
secure those Government orders now considered as needless purchases. 


The Hoover Commission, headed by Ex-president Herbert Hoover 
and consisting of prominent Republican and Democratic government 
officials and businessmen, is trying to introduce business efficiency into 
government. Its findings point to ways for improvement, but the 
recommendations will come to nothing unless business supports them. 


It’s a salesman’s responsibility to bring cost-saving ideas to the 
attention of prospects—and that includes prospects in the Govern- 
ment. But how many sales executives offer the same imagination to 
their governmental prospects as they do to their civilian customers? 


The Hoover Commission report on food and clothing in the federal 
government estimates that in the Department of Defense alone, it is 
possible to cut inventory by $1,350,000,000 at an annual savings in 
interest of $30 million, and another saving of $3 million in ware- 
housing and other costs entailed in storing excess stocks. 


We believe you will agree that it does little good to “view with 
alarm’ all of these horror stories of excess inventory, if every com- 
pany selling to the Government has not taken more than routine 
steps to help the vast, sprawling Government to get the most for the 
taxpayers’ money. 


How to Talk a Prospect's Language 


The people who write and edit our publications are some of our 
most successful salesmen. Their customers and prospects may or may 
not read what they write. The best writers and editors establish a 
kinship with their readers. We know that expert advertising copy 
writers do the same thing. 


Well, how do you learn to talk a prospect’s language? 


“There is no set formula,” says Berenice Connor, director of 
editorial promotion of the Ladies’ Home Journal, in a speech on how 
to talk a woman’s language. We can suggest that you take your cue 
from the editors of the women’s magazines. 


“When a woman picks up a copy of her favorite magazine and 
starts to read, that magazine becomes hers. It is not edited for 
millions of women; it is edited for one woman .. .” 
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Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 
Look, Ma—No Hands! 


. +. and no water, glue, tacks or 
tape, either—when you use KLEEN- 
STIK for your Point-of-Purchase 
displays and labels! This versatile 
pressure-sensitive stock goes on 
without muss or fuss—just p-e-e-! 
and press onto any hard, smooth 
surface. Take a squint at how other 
advertisers use it: 


Big and Bold for BELL 


NEW JERSEY BELL TELE- 
PHONE shouts its message loud 
and strong with these ‘‘traveling 
billboards” on the sides of its trucks. 
The oe OS by 18) signs are Day- 
Glo silk-screened in Fire Orange 
and Saturn Yellow against black, 
on outdoor FLEX-STIK ‘“‘B’’. 
They stick tightly on truck sides, yet 
can be easily changed every 6 weeks. 
G. R. OTTINGER, Bell’s P. R. 
mgr., created these bright examples, 
with a neat production assist from 
FRED BRAUN and ED KOS- 
LOSKI of COLOR REPRODUC- 
TIONS, Newark, N. J. 


Sells 


Candy Just Dandy! 

Convenient, self-stickin?’ KLEEN- 
STIK helps CURTISS CANDY 
CO., Chicago, tell a “sweet’”’ sales 
story. These miniature adaptations 
of their familiar billboards are used 
on vending machines, store win- 
dows, counters, other P.O.P. loca- 
tions. Printed on Kleen-Stik Krome- 
kote, they’re easy for salesmen and 
dealers to stick on glass, metal, 
wood or other surfaces. Colorful de- 
signe executed yi KOOPMAN- 
NEUMER ..... slick printing by 
EXCELLO PRESS, INC., th 
Chicago. 


Have you a favorite KLEEN-STIK 
display or label you’d like to see 
featured in this column? Send us a 
sample and full details, including 
the names of the people responsible 
for designing and producing it. We 
can’t guarantee to print it, but we 
will if we can! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago 1, Il!. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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It never fails...so Tear Strip Containers* 
become a selling PLUS for restyled Ceratile 


When Pacific Tile and Porcelain Company restyled their famous lines of Ramona and 
Ceratile Tiles, they went to modern packaging, too: *Tear Strip Containers made with 
“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. Here’s why, according to Sales Manager Ben Dingman: 


“We are packaging our products in easy-opening con- 
tainers in an effort to provide the customer with the most 
progressive and up-to-date services and products available 
in our industry. Made with ‘SCOTCH’ Filament Tape, these 
containers offer our customers easy, quick opening; more 
ready access to the contents; and the complete elimination 
of possible injury to the worker in opening the container. 
We are sold on these Tear Strip Containers made with 
Minnesota Mining’s tape because in pioneering quick- 
opening containers in out industry, we found by trial that 
only containers using this tape opened perfectly every time.” 


@ Just a pull of the tape . . . carton opens ZIP! 
® No knives or other tools to damage contents! 


@ Saves retailers 43 on product-handling time... 
wins goodwill for you! 


LIKE MORE INFORMATION? We'll be glad to send 
complete information and a sample Tear Strip Container so 
you can see for yourself how much it can contribute to the 
salability of your product. Just write on your letterhead 
to Dept. FU-55. 


*Tear Strip Containers that work perfectly every time are made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SCOTCH FILAMENT TAPE 


The term “SCOTCH” is a tegistered trad 
P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: 3M 7 
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Black, Special Order Only 


Now, it seems, that you can get an all-black automobile on special 
order only. It’s not quite that bad, but a police department has just 
bought a two-tone Pontiac prowl car because the regular hearse black 
is too conspicuous. 


There’s a lesson for all of us who market the so-called basic, drab 
equipment and supplies in the fabulous success of the 1955 two-tone 
autos. Any man—or woman—who invests $2,000 to $5,000 in a 
multi-colored automobile—is not going to be shocked at a pink office 
typewriter. In fact, he might like it better than the conventional 
black or gray. So it is not surprising that Royal has introduced office 
typewriters in horizon blue, tropical ivory, coral rose, nile green and 
charcoal gray. 


Now is not the time to be color blind—if you want to compete in 
today’s color-conscious buyers’ market. 


Sales executives and their advertising managers now have ways in 
which they can contribute individually to marshalling the power of Semtacat end eluat 
advertising for a truth campaign against Communism. 


complete one-paper cover- 


Members of the National Industrial Advertising Association have 
worked out a 10-point program to build and tell the American story 
to people behind the Iron Curtain. Their idea: To help offset the on every Buying day. 
advantage Russia has with its $3.5 billion annually for propaganda 
against a $77 million outlay by the United States. The 10 points: 


1. Letters from America. Individuals in advertising are urged to 
write often: to friends and relatives. (: { il q 


age of this great market 


2. Export of American magazines. Manufacturers are encouraged Positi iia ete: ae 
to send both technical and general publications to contact points in a aS a 
other countries. The U. S. Information Agency will provide addresses. sured by 92% circulation 


3. Export of publishers’ know-how. concentration in all-im- 


portant Cuyahoga County. 
4. Technical books. Individuals and companies are urged to con- 
tribute books for use overseas. 


5. Company information exchange. Advertising managers and 1 
house publication editors are urged to get in touch with a competitor (: \ (: | [ ( 
or a customer overseas for exchange of information and photographs / ) 
in company magazines. 
Continuing Cleveland 


6. Overseas advertising. American advertisers can use space in 


Spbiy : Press market research 
overseas publications to tell the general American story. 


gives a quick and sure 


7. Exchange scholarships. Company sponsorship of education 


; : eae measurement of results. 
through the Institute of International Education is suggested. 


8. The American Bookshelf. For $30 an individual can purchase 
a 99-volume “American Bookshelf,” prepared and shipped by CARE 
to an overseas point. 


9. Permanent friends abroad. It is suggested that each individual The 


make at least one personal friend abroad—and correspond regularly. 


10. Technical movie. Many technical films prepared by advertisers Clevelan d 


would be welcomed by companies and technical societies overseas. 


We believe you will agree that the NIAA program merits your | re ~ S 


support. 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 = 100%) 
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The Business Week index, a gauge of 
general business activity, hit an all- 
time high mark in the first quarter of 
1955. The current weekly index is very 
close to 140. 


GROSS NATICNAL 
PRODUCT 
in constant 1954 dollars (billions) 


300 


1950 1953 1954 = Ist Quar. 
1955 (est.) 
Data: Dept. of Commerce (ennvel rate) 


The Gross National Product, total value 
of goods and services produced in the 
nation, reached $370 billion (in con- 
stant 1954 dollars so that price inflation 
is eliminated) in the first quarter of 
1955. This is the highest quarter in 
our history. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 
ON GOODS AND SERVICES 
in constant 1954 dollars (billions) 
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1950 1953 1954 ~—s Ist Quar. 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


Consumer Expenditures on Goods and Services 
hit an all-time peak of $240 billion in 
the first quarter of 1955. Consumers 
are spending more on goods and serv- 
ices than ever before. According to the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, consumers view 
their current financial situation better 
than in 1954; and they expect to buy 
large quantities of appliances, furniture 


1955 (est.) 
( 


rate) 


and new homes this year. 


Is Your Advertising 


These six charts of business and industrial activity offer solid evidence 
that there is little room for being skeptical about the general health of 
America’s industrial economy. According to the BUSINESS WEEK 
index, we hit an all-time high in the first quarter of 1955. 

Yet, in spite of this and other indices, some business men are still 
marking time. Marking time—and worrying—while business bounds 
ahead. 

Today’s marketing strategy calls for decisive action. It calls for im- 
mediate re-appraisal of sales policies . . . sales plans . . . sales objectives 
...and the development of a consistent, coordinated, program for moving 
in on this tremendous sales potential. 

There are no problems ahead that sales can’t solve. And sales can be had— 
if you go after them. 

If your product sells to business and industry, be sure to support your 
sales staff with consistent, aggressive, business publication advertising. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY 
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New Construction Activity continues to 
zoom ahead to new records each month. 
Contract awards, which lead construc- 
tion activity by several months, are 
running far ahead of a year ago. So 
indications are for a tremendous year 
for the construction industry. 


Aute Production is currently running at 
an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of 
about 7 million units. In the first 
quarter of 1955, actually more than 
2.1 million units were produced. Auto 
assemblies, very recently hit 175,000 
units—a new record. 


Steel Institute 
Stee! Production in the first three months 
of 1955 totaled 26 million tons. The 
industry is now working at 94% of 
capacity and capacity is 126 million tons 
of steel ingots and castings today 
Bookings are very heavy through the 
second and third quarter of the year 


This may yet be the best year on record 
for the steel industry. 


Powered for Sales? 


It creates acceptance . . . develops prospects . . . increases sales produc- 
tivity . . . and most importantly, reduces the unit cost of selling by saving 
steps for your salesmen, giving them more time to S-E-L-L. 

Check your McGraw-Hill man for suggestions on how to gear your 
sales program to today’s opportunities. He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product markets. 

And if you would like additional evidence on the broad range outlook 
for business, write us today for a copy of ““The American Economy .. . 
Prospects for Growth.”’ 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ MCGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Pay 
P7e TS Y 
Mc GRAW-HIL +1 


Px. ZA 
i” 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE. INC, 


fe ss ja 
hb?” 


“Gentlemen, Mr. Johnson is here to report. As you know, he has been mak- 
ing a personal survey of the public’s response to our new singing commercials.” 


So, ‘the New Yorker is not an industrial or public 
relations type of advertising medium, hey? 


“Different of what you suppose” THE 


Over 30 large U.S. corporations are currently using NEW YORKER. 


The New Yorker for industrial or public 25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
relations advertising campaigns. Hey! It’s not the size...it’s the ferocity! 
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TOMORROW'S EARNINGS—WHEN VOLUME MAY SLIP 


It’s probably true that relatively few concerns are 
acutely unhappy today about their sales volume. Sure, 
they’d like more, but nevertheless sales are high when 
measured against former yardsticks. 


But except for the giants, profits aren’t keeping step 
with sales and there’s concern over tomorrow’s earnings 
when volume may slip. 


Richard Snyder has compiled for “National Markets 
Analyst” 1953 vs. 1948 comparisons for all manufactur- 
ing companies. Sales increased in every year except 1949, 
and in 1953 were 38.4% ahead of 1948. But—income 
after taxes dropped more than 13% in the five-year period, 
and income as a percentage of sales dropped 37%. .. . 
The 1954 comparison, because of the mild recession, will 
make an even sorrier showing. 


The net profits of retailers, 1953 over 1948, were even 
worse. Sales for several important groups (not including 
food stores) increased nearly 25%, but dollar net profits 
were down 40%. Here’s a box score of the seven groups 
analyzed by Snyder: 


1953 over 1948 


Appliance-Radio 

Lumber & Bidg. Materials 
Sporting Goods 
Department Stores 
Furniture 

Hardware 

Jewelry 


Some of these stores are likely to be hardest hit by 
wage increases in the next year or so, especially if a new 
Federal Wages and Hours Law is passed which will not 
only boost the minimum from 75c to 90c or $1.00 but 
will extend coverage to department and chain personnel. 


What can the manufacturer do about it? We believe 
the Research Institute of America has come up with a 
good idea: that retailers are exceptionally receptive these 
days to higher-priced, better-margin merchandise—espe- 
cially when backed by pinpointed manufacturer adver- 
tising promotion and selling aids. 


CONSTRUCTION—UP, DOWN, SIDEWAYS? 


How long can the building boom go on? Chairman 
Cassidy of Johns-Manville Corp., says the country is not 
building too many new homes but is merely satisfying the 
enormously increased demand from people who have the 
money or credit to buy the kind of house they want where 
they want it. He believes that doubts about the home 
building market may stem from the fact that while we 
are building at an annual rate of 1,400,000 homes, net 
increase in families this year will be only about 650,000. 
“While this is true,” says Mr. Cassidy, “another figure 
which is often overlooked is of greater significance. This is 
the fact that we'll have about 1,600,000 new marriages 
this year. Before the war two-thirds of these new families 
would have been satisfied to move into old buildings— 
but today these young married couples do not want to 
move into old, vacated homes which are mostly obsolete 
in design and equipment and are generally in the older 
sections of cities.” 


Not much point seems to have been made of the fact 
that industrial building is coming along again. Since 1951 
it has been lagging behind other construction in rate of 
gain, but this March awards soared by 120% over last 
March and the first quarter is 26% ahead of the same 
period last year, as measured by F. W. Dodge reports 
for 37 states. 
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As further confirmation, a new McGraw-Hill study in- 
dicates that U. S. business as a whole plans to. spend 
more for new plants and equipment in 1955 than in any 
previous year. The dollar increase, this year over last, is 
expected to be about 5%. Of even greater significance i is 
this quote from the McGraw-Hill study: 


“The rising trend of capital spending may carry far 
beyond 1955, judging by industry’s present plans. Pre- 
liminary plans for 1956 are only about 3% lower than 
plans for 1955. In the past, plans for future years have 
always been sharply lower than those for the current 
year. If preliminary plans are revised upward—as they 
always have been in the past—1956, 1957 and 1958 will 
be years of high, and perhaps record, capital expenditures 
by business.” 


The new depreciation rules in the tax structure 
stimulate new capital expenditures. Among the McGraw- 
Hill respondents, 81% expect new equipment to pay for 
itself in five years. 


The 5% dollar increase in capital expenditures is 
matched by a probable 5% increase in productive capacity 

. which throws an even greater burden on sales exec- 
utives. 
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DOING AWAY WITH "OFF" SEASONS 


The Magazine Advertising Bureau will release this 
week at an industry meeting in White Sulphur Springs a 
60-page book called, ““The Changing Seasons of Business 
and Advertising.” This is a thorough-going analysis of 
the changes that have been taking place in the American 
economy, especially as related to sales throughout the 
different months of the year. Of course there always will 
be seasonality in business—but seasonal ups and downs 
in one field of business activity after another seem less 
pronounced than they used to be. The peaks are somewhat 
less high—the valleys less shallow. 


Here, for example, are some interesting comparisons of 
the three highest months of the year, and the three lowest 
months, with current averages compared with those of 
pre-war years: 


3 high 3 low 
months months 
1935-36 28.3% 21.0% 
1953-54 27.3 22.6 
1925-29 27.7 21.6 
1950-54 26.4 23.3 
Residential Building Awards 1935-36 30.2 15.8 
1953-54 28.9 20.0 
1922.26 29.2 22.1 
1950-54 28.3 22.5 
1935-37 31.8 16.7 
1952-54 27.5 21.8 
1926-29 34.3 15.1 
1951-54 28.5 22.0 
Marriages 1939* 31.9 17.9 
1953-54 30.4 20.1 


Total Retail Sales 


Freight Carloadings 
Railroad Passenger Travel 


Airline Passenger Miles 


New Car Sales 


*Based on cities of 100,000 or more population 
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& FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, A. Y.4 
We’re back — almost —to 1953 


It would be logical to expect that advertising designed 
to catch the consumer would likewise be more evenly 
distributed throughout the yea 


Before the First World War the three highest months 
in magazine advertising accounted for 28.7% and the 
three lowest months for 19.7%. In the 20’s there wasn't 
much change, but starting in the 30’s and becoming further 
accentuated in recent years, there is noticed a tendency to 
“bulk” in certain months, to contract in others. Today 
the three highest months account for 31.1% of the maga- 
zine advertising, the three lowest months for only 17.1% 

. Newspaper advertising has remained more stable. 
National linage for the three highest months currently: 
27.9% ; for the three lowest months: 21.3%. 


The television medium is so new and has grown so 
rapidly that an analysis of the exact month-to-month 
figures would have less meaning. However, the record 
showing monthly gross time billings for each year since 
1949 indicates that this medium, too, is rapidly falling 
into the same pattern of considerable seasonal variation. 


With people spreading their buying, and their activities, 
far more evenly over each year’s 12 months, it doesn’t 
seem to make much sense that national advertising has 
become even more seasonal than it used to be. Here is a 
powerful business force which tells people what to buy 
with their extra money, what to do with their new leisure. 
Yet, increasingly, there are periods of the year when these 
buying messages fade away. Magazine issues are slim, 
newspaper linage slumps, there are fewer television and 
radio commercials. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 


INCOME NTE US 


(money INCOME BEFORE TAXES ) 


% OF TOTAL SPENDING UNITS EARNING.... 


1947 1954* 


ke 
SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD PRELIANNARY 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, @. Y. om 


Everybody’s getting richer 
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Leading U.S. corporations 
report for 1954: 


Company A—25% of its sales now overseas 


B-47% "_” 


C-39% " 


rv 
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Sales opportunities today in markets overseas 


are almost without lamat 


The 163 million people in the U. S. make up 
only 9.2% of the people in the worid markets 
now open to normal U. S. trade. 


This means an almost limitless opportunity, 
among 1.6 billion people, to expand the markets 
for U.S. goods and services abroad. 

In 16 of these free countries the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has completely staffed or- 
ganizations. One of these offices first opened its 
doors in i899. 

In each of our international offices, over 95% 
of the staff are lifelong residents of the country. 

Out of 372 people in our London office, for 
example, 370 are British subjects. Out of 260 in 
India, 255 are natives of the land. Of 176 in 
Brazil, 170 are native Latin Americans. As a 


1955 


result of this, our clients’ advertising and pro- 
motion is in the idiom of the local market. 


The reason for our continuous growth over- 
seas is that J. Walter Thompson Company gives 
the advertiser the benefit of a complete on the 
ground knowledge of all local conditions plus 
office managers who have been trained in world- 
wide marketing and advertising. 


This experience is continuously enriched by 
constant communication and frequent air travel 
to and from the home office. If you are inter- 
ested in the expanding opportunities of markets 
overseas, write to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
S-6 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico 
City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, 
Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, 
Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Nairobi,. Dur- 
ban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 


The salesman is a human being who wants to be treated 
fairly by his sales manager and by his prospects. When and 
how can the sales chief stand up for his men before trucu- 
lent buyers, and how can he help them win buyers’ respect? 


Are Salesmen’s Gripes Justified 
In Their Relations with Buyers? 


Just as purchasing agents don’t 
find salesmen perfect, we in selling 
hear from time to time a good many 
complaints about purchasing agents 
and purchasing practices. Let’s turn 
the spotlight on some of the gripes. 


Your supplier's well-being is your 
well-being. An opportunistic approach 
to the seesaw of business cycles, either 
on the part of the man who is buying, 
or the one who is selling, can result 
in bitterness. We have all seen painful 
examples. Purchasing agents have 
taken advantage of a buyers’ market; 
as we all regret, some sellers have been 
similarly arrogant when the situation 
was reversed. Does anyone in the long 
run win at the opportunistic game? 
It isn’t difficult to answer this question 
if we review a little history. 

Let’s turn back the clock two years: 
We are in a controlled economy. This 


*Ticoulat is chairman, National Sales 
Executives Inc. Headquarters for his firm, 
Crown-Zellerbach, are in San Francisco. 
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BY G. J. TICOULAT* 


Vice-President, Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 


represents a sellers’ market as com- 
pared with today’s competitive or 
normal economy. For a few months 
in 1949 we thought we were in a 
competitive—that is, a normal—mar- 
ket. But Korea quickly changed that. 
Now, turn back the clock 10 years 
and we have the controlled economy 
of World War II, again a sellers’ 
market, complete with allocations and 
controls. 

Turn back the clock still another 
10 years and we find ourselves in the 
recession of the thirties, preceded by 
the boom of the twenties. So we see 
that the pendulum during the past 
35 years has swung back and forth, 
with the salesman at the top of the 
seesaw half the time, the purchasing 
agent, the other half. 

From 1941 to 1952 the emphasis 
in industry was on production, with 
very little thought given to selling. 
Selling, in its true sense, was a war- 
time casualty as shortages and alloca- 
tions brought on rationing. The apolo- 
getic customer pleading to be sold 


merchandise became a commonplace 
and it was a rare salesman who could 
maintain a sane approach to his daily 
routine under such conditions. One 
may as well admit that, as the need 
for salesmanship diminished, selling 
as we like to think of it reached an all- 
time low. 

Returning to the period of the de- 
pression we find some purchasing 
agents dropping to a level almost in- 
human, while others, driven by fear, 
assumed an attitude of coldness which 
certainly did not improve the situa- 
tion. It took some laws, including the 
Robinson-Patman Act, to help find 
bottom. 

Effects on buyer-seller relations of 
a thoughtless approach to the alter- 
nation of business cycles are illustrated 
by experiences of my own and of some 
of my associates. I will swing back 
35 years to the end of World War I 
when the economy of the United 
States was getting back to a buyers’ 
market, a normal market: The buyer 
had freedom of choice and the right 
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to buy where he pleased, if he pleased, 
and when he pleased. It was time for 
sales executives to stop, look and 
listen. 

First, let me sketch my first job 
in what was called a sales department, 
back in 1919. There were apparent 
shortages of everything, including 
paper. I had had no sales experience, 
but a little production experience and 
accounting and so was put in charge 
of allocation. 

I recall one buyer who came into 
my office at least once a week with a 
pocketful of orders. I would look at 
my records and say to him, “You are 
entitled to 614 tons,” or whatever the 
correct amount was. He would write 
out the order—not for what he 
needed but for what my firm could 
give him— put the balance of the 
orders in his pocket, always say thank 
you, and walk out. This happened 
regularly for months. Then suddenly 
the situation changed. 

Buyers stopped buying and began 
canceling orders. My sales manager 
called me in and told me I was being 
promoted from the allocation desk to 
the job of salesman. This was my 
entire training. Before long I began 
making calls on the buyer who had 
called on me when I was on the al- 
location desk. It’s not easy to forget 
my first call. As I entered his office he 
rose from his chair, walked around to 
the front of the desk, pulled out a 
bright colored bandana handkerchief, 
and turning to me, said, ‘‘Kneel, 
d you, kneel!” 

I did not like to kneel. But I needed 
the business. I made up my mind then 
that I would never, if it was within 
my power, permit anyone to take any 
action that would give any purchasing 
agent justification for putting me on 
his black list or asking me or any of 
our salesmen to kneel, or the equiva- 
lent. 


Does Opportunism Pay? 


There is another equally painful 
side to this picture. Purchasing agents 
—I refer to the man who makes policy 
—had built up inventories to an ab- 
normal point, had actually bid for 
the merchandise, forcing prices up. 
These high-price inventories looked 
good on P & L statements—until the 
break came. Then buyers found out 
that when they make their profit on 
inventory, they don’t do too well. 
Does opportunism pay? 

When, almost overnight, buying 
not only ceased but orders were can- 
celed, we like many others, had the 
choice of shutting down our mills and 
throwing people out of work, or for- 
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getting costs, and dropping prices to 
get enough business to keep our people 
working part time. Did those pur- 
chasing agents have the right to specu- 
late in inventories? Did they have the 
moral right to build up inventories 
to the point where they knew they 
would have to stop buying, thereby 
forcing the supplier to seek other out- 
lets at a time when it was nearly im- 
possible to do so—all because the 
buyer had led the supplier to believe 
he had to have the merchandise to 
exist? 

About 10 years later there was a 
repetition of the situation. Whether 
it would have been repeated in World 
War II and the Korean conflict with- 
out controls no one will ever know. 
I would like to think not. But a 
question may be asked: Does the pur- 
chasing agent believe it is part of his 
job to hoard and speculate? I am not 
suggesting that there is anything dis- 
honest about speculation. But so that 
the supplier may know where he 
stands, P.A.’s with such a predisposi- 
tion might hang out their speculator 
sign honestly—or move their offices to 
Las Vegas where they can be sure it 
is legal. Seriousiy, might we not con- 
clude that the interests of buyer and 
seller are identical, if we take a long 
enough view, and that too “smart” 
advantage of business cycles, taken by 
either buyer or seller, results in first 
one then the other being clipped, and 
the economy as a whole suffering? 


It's human nature to get even. 
Salesmen are human beings. Treated 
with discourtesy or lack of considera- 
tion by P.A.’s, or anyone else with 
power over them, they are apt to feel 
resentful. One of our salesmen re- 
ported a series of calls on a prospective 
customer in New Mexico whose buyer 
had refused to see him. This account 
was probably the most desirable in the 
town. I felt that if we could talk with 
that buyer, we could sell him. I wrote 
to him, told him we had made a 
survey of his territory, felt that his 
was the best firm for our line, and 
why it might be advantageous for him. 

With our salesman I arrived in his 
town by train early in the morning 
and called on him about eight o'clock. 
We were announced. He came to the 
counter, greeted us cordially, and in- 
vited us to come to his office any time 
we were in town. (Naturally, at that 
point, I could not help wondering 
what was wrong with our salesman. ) 
Then the buyer looked at his watch, 
said he had an appointment, put on 
his hat and left. That is the last time 
I saw him. The next train did not 
leave until nine that night, so we de- 
cided to make a call on his competitor. 


We offered to go out and call on his 
customers for him. We were so mad 


. that the two of us made more calls 


that day than we had ever made, sold 
nearly two carloads of merchandise, 
and really put the competitor in: the 
paper business. That P.A., I might 
add, went on my black list. I longed 
for the time I could ask him to kneel. 
It happened, and not long after. Keep 
off salesmen’s black lists. 

There is the story of the buyer who 
told a salesman, “I don’t like you, 
your company or your product,” and 
ordered him out. As he left, the sales- 
man remarked, “I only wish I had a 
hundred prospects like you.” His 
curiosity aroused, the buyer asked 
why. The salesman replied, “I’ve got 
a thousand like you—I wish I had 
only a hundred.” 


Telephone maneuvers. Do purchas- 
ing agents realize how hard or easy 
they are to reach on the telephone? 
It might be a good exercise for some 
of them—and other business execu- 
tives for that matter—to go out of 
their offices, disguise their voices, and 
try to get themselves on the telephone. 
They might learn something valuable. 

I once called on a buyer in a small 
town in the Northwest. He knew the 
day I was coming. I telephoned his 
office and was told he was out. That 
night, having failed to reach him all 
day, I telephoned his home. His wife 
told me he would not be home until 
late, that he had been playing golf 
with a paper man from San Francisco 
named Ticoulat and was having din- 
ner with him. 

The next day when I saw him, I 
told him that I did not mind being 
used as a decoy, but would appreciate 
being warned to avoid embarrassment. 
I learned later that he got so drunk 
that night that his wife told him if 
he ever went out with Ticoulat again, 
she would divorce him. That buyer 
evidently felt sufficiently obligated to 
favor me with his business. Maybe it 
was fear of blackmail. But our rela- 
tions thereafter were not quite the 
same. 


Killing men's time. Is it too much 
to ask of P.A.’s that, if they can’t see 
a salesman, they tell him so? Why is 
it such a common experience for our 
salesmen to be left cooling their heels 
in the waiting room? One of the men 
on our staff, during a sales trip, had 
scheduled a call on an important 
buyer of a large organization. He 
knew that the buying hours were 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and that it 
was important to arrive before eight 
o’clock. This meant renting a car and 
leaving his hotel about 6 a.m. 

When he arrived before eight, he 


was a little discouraged to find three 
other salesmen ahead of him. Never- 
theless he had every intention of see- 
ing his man, and decided to use the 
waiting time for some of the paper 
work in his brief case. 

At 10:30 he noted that one sales- 
man who had preceded him was still 
with the buyer. He managed to 
wheedle out of the receptionist that 
this salesman represented an important 
supplier: The time he was spending 
with the buyer was not then unreason- 
able. Lunch time came. He went out 
for a quick sandwich so as to get back 
in a hurry. Finally, at 3:30, he was 
informed that the buyer would not be 
back that day, although there was still 
an hour of the normal buying day left. 
He had accomplished exactly nothing. 

If this were an exceptional experi- 
ence, we might write it down to 
individual thoughtlessness or discour- 
tesy. Every salesman and sales man- 
ager knows how unexceptional it is. 
Why? Why kill men’s time? Is com- 
plaint against such willful “murder’’ 
justified, or not? 


Stealing ideas isn't nice, either. 
Now let us turn to a little case of 
plain theft. A salesman of my firm 
went out eagerly one morning to pre- 
sent to a good prospect some pains- 
takingly prepared proposals, and some 
expensive art work developed by our 
art department. Our salesman was 
proud of this work. He had spent a 
lot of time on it, as had others in the 
company. He knew that he was the 
only salesman who had been taken 
into the buyer’s confidence. He had 
been given the opportunity to recom- 
mend the proper grades of paper, 
colors and of course the art work for 
the printing. 

He knew that his prices were com- 
petitive and was pretty sure that, after 
four months of work, he would re- 
ceive the order. He presented his 
quotation. He was complimented, not 
only by the purchasing agent but by 
other staff members of the prospect 
company, on the work that accom- 
panied his presentation. He was told 
that a purchase order would be issued 
in a week or two, but that it was a 
matter of policy to obtain at least one 
competitive quotation from another 
supplier. 

Ten days later our salesman learned 
that the order had been given to a 
competitor — and the difference in 
price was less than 1%! He also 
learned that the art work had been 
given to his competitor along with 
all of the creative ideas he had pre- 
sented. He knew, of course, that he 
could insist on the return of our art 
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work. But he did not. Some may feel 
that it is permissible to peddle a price. 
But can anyone justify giving away 
another man’s creative idea, design, or 
art? 


Reciprocity — an honorable work? 
Human relations — and this includes 
business. relations—are all founded on 
some kind or degree of reciprocity. In 
healthy situations this comes about 
naturally. But we have met buyers 
who had a less than healthy approach. 
Take this experience of one of our 
salesmen. He had been working on 
an order for some time. One day he 
was told by the purchasing agent that 
our quality was right, our service 
satisfactory, our price low, but a sales- 
man for his company was working 
with our purchasing agent on an order 
and unless our purchasing agent 
placed the order with his firm we 
would not get his order. 

We checked and found that the 
quality of this company’s product was 
inferior to that of the supplier we 
were favoring. And the price was 
10% higher. Our salesman so in- 
formed the purchasing agent. He re- 
ceived this reply: 

“T don’t give a d -n what price 
you have. If we don’t get vour order, 
you don’t get ours.” 

Instances of this kind of “reci- 
procity” were more frequent in de- 
pression times, when the machinations 
of some purchasing agents would have 
put Al Capone and his racketeers to 
shame. But they are never entirely 
non-existent. It is common sense and 
decency for firms to want to do busi- 
ness with friends who do business with 
them. But a gun at the head—? 


Salesmanship at Its Best 


Is it legal? It is assumed that a 
man in the position of purchasing 
agent is acquainted with the laws 
affecting his field of business opera- 
tions. Most do, and most are men of 
honor and rectitude. But too fre- 
quently, because of carelessness, ignor- 
ance, or the human conviction that 
“this doesn’t mean me,” we and our 
salesmen are asked by buyers to do 
something, shall we say, “exceptional.” 
Here’s what I mean. On a certain 
day one of our salesmen called on an 
old account, was his guest for lunch. 
About mid-afternoon the customer 
asked him to ship a quantity less than 
our maximum for a minimum price. 
He told our salesman he would give 
him an order for the full quantity for 
the minimum price, but that he 
wanted the merchandise shipped in 
three shipments and wanted extra 
time to pay for it. 

Our salesman advised him that we 
were unable to make this exception, 
especially since it involved price and 
costs, and that the added costs would 
ultimately have to be reflected in the 
selling price, if we were to offer this 
service to him and to all of our cus- 
tomers. Certainly a request to change 
a policy, if it appears to be unfair, is 
justified, but not a request for excep- 
tions—if only for the reason that it 
is illegal. 


Is the P.A. a gate—or a road block? 
We have heard of salesmen by-pass- 
ing the purchasing agent to get the ear 
of technical people or other executives 
in a company. It is not a practice a 
good sales manager countenances as a 
rule. The purchasing agent is there to 

(continued on page 90) 
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Who is better qualified to appraise salesmanship than a successful 
sales executive? It is with pride that SALES MANAGEMENT'S edi- 
tors begin publication in this issue of a new feature, “How This 
Salesman Sold Me,” based on the true-life experience of your fellow 


sales executives. 


We believe that you will share the pride of sales executives in 
publicly commending good salesmanship at work. And we believe 
that you will want to pass along to your own salesmen these examples 
of the successful application of salesmanship. 


We start the series with Elmer Wheeler, one of the most famous 
trainers of salesmen, relating how a prospect outsold him —on price, 


too! 


We welcome contributions from each of you for this new series. 
Address your suggestions to Philip Salisbury, Editor, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York. 
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“We Can't Afford That Price’ 


BY ELMER WHEELER 


1 was sure sizzled! 


By a sales manager who out-sizzled Elmer by a simple 
little selling trick of the trade he has mastered for sales- 
men selling him. 


He cut me down $1,000 by this little sales ruse, and 
to this day when anybody leaves his desk and sits next 
to me, I get the jitters. 


Here is how it happened. 


It was some years ago when I| approached the New 
York headquarters of a large petroleum firm to sell a 
sales course in Sizzlemanship and a sales manual for 
service stations. 


I told the sales manager about our Sizzle Mike way of 
monitoring sales conversations of attendants and how this 
“Dick Tracy” method worked, giving us needed material 
tor our “Tested Selling Sentences; how, with this in- 
formation, we would build a sales procedure, then con- 
duct a sales training course to teach the service men how 
to use our “‘magic words to sell more gasoline and oil.” 


The sales manager was most interested. He invited me 
back to tell my story to other executives. I saw they were 
all interested. I had rung up a sale (I thought). 


My price was figured out and quoted. 


They tried to shake the price down (which is normal). 
[ used all my own sales books to find ways of not cutting 
my price. 


I got nowhere. 
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Then one day the sales manager called me back. Said 
he: “Elmer, we like your deal. The idea of testing 
sentences, just as we test for better grades of oil, is 
sensible. We like your method of. follow-up training— 
our weak link—in getting our men to use good sales 
methods.” 


” 


I saw a big “but” coming, and it did: “BU’I——, 
said he, and he left his desk and sat down next to me on 
the large lounge in his office just for this price-cutting 
purpose, “we can’t afford that price.” He put his hand 
on my knee. 


He realized that you can’t woo a gal or a salesman 
with an official desk between. 


No doubt he had learned this from furniture manu- 
facturers who make love seats. For he had made a 
“loving seat’”’ out of his lounge, and I was sold. 


Sold by his fatherly mannerism of sitting next to me, 
a young salesman, and putting a friendly hand on my 
knee as he asked for a lower price. 


He got it. $1,000 lower. 
Which is why I say I get jittery every time a prospect 
leaves his desk and sits down next to me during a sales 


interview. 


[ must think of a good sizzling antidote for that one! 


“Don't Sell the Steak—+Sell the Sizzle" is the motto on which Elmer 
Wheeler has built a business philosophy. He is author of “Tested 
Sentences That Sell,” and "Fat Boy's Book." 
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Salesmen Aren't "Born" 
But the Attributes Are De Luxe Equipmer t 


. . . they were in the case of Walter Jeffrey, new 
v-p in charge of sales, Kelvinator Division, American 


Motors Corp. He started to make good use of his sales 
bent while he was yet a student at Evansville College. 
He worked his way through college selling clothes on a 
commission basis. And his ability to make friends was 
borne out by his election as president of the student body. 
. . « Walt Jeffrey got out of college in 30 while the 
dark fog of the Depression lay over the country. He went 
to Detroit, got a lowly job in Kelvinator’s mailing room. 
But while he delivered mail he was under the eyes of the 
company’s brass. When the Sales Promotion Department 
was born he got a place in it. He managed some of the 
first big sales contests the appliance industry had ever 
seen. In ’39 he moved into the Sales Department and his 
whole career since then has been bound up in it. Until 
recently he’s been manager of sales planning. His com- 
pany’s color program, offering the widest selection of 
appliance colors in the industry is an outstanding contri- 
bution of the team of engineering, manufacturing, sales 
and product planning organization headed by Jeffrey. 
He’s an avid reader of American history, loves to play 
the organ but admits he can’t read music! 


The Minister's Son 
Watches Over $500-Million in Assets 


A top-mark salesman sells himself to his company 
while he sells the company itself. Example: Robert 
S. Stevenson, newly-elected president of giant Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. Steven- 
son started with A-C in ’33 as a salesman in the 
Tractor Division. After working his way through 
such testing grounds as the assistant manager’s post 
in Omaha, as territory manager of the Northwest 
and Southwest territories and finally as general sales 
manager, the 45-year-old Stevenson has taken over 
the destinies of a company whose assets are placed 
at half-billion dollars. . . . A salesman to his finger- 
tips, Stevenson transferred from Whitworth College, 
Spokane (his father was its president), to Washing- 
ton State College in quest of a business administra- 
tion degree. He not only got the degree, he got a 
wife. She was a co-ed; winning her was his first 
big sales job. . . . In ’51 he became v-p in charge 
of the Tractor Division. The next year he became 
executive v-p. He takes an active interest in the 
Boy Scouts and he and his wife are enthusiasts of 
the American Field Service’s exchange student pro- 
gram. Last year a girl from Finland lived with 
them while attending a local high school. Which 
bears out another premise: Salesmen of executive 
stature have broad interests outside their careers. 
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The NBP Chairmanship: 
lt Takes a Well-Rounded 
Man... 


and Rufus Choate, president, 
Scott-Choate Publishing Co., Tarry- 
town, N. Y., is a perfect choice to head 
the National Business Publications, Inc., 
which embraces the whole diversified 
field of business publications. Its mem- 
bers obviously agree: For recently, in 
Washington, the annual membership 
meeting was held and Choate, who looks 
like a Man of Distinction—and is—be- 
came the group’s new chairman. 
Everything he’s done since he went off 
to Dartmouth from his Dorchester, 
Mass., home has been touched with a 
flair for getting the most out of a thing. 
In college he played tennis, basketball 
and baseball, was on the staff of the 
Pictorial. Afterward he spent 10 years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. The last seven of those years he 
was in the New York office as an ac- 
count executive. Then he joined the 
New York advertising agency, Donahue 
& Coe, Inc., spent 12 years with them— 
something of a record in a business where 
people hop around like fleas. During 
that period he held several executive 
posts with the Industrial Advertisers of 
New York. Came the war, Choate 
joined the, Navy, saw service in such 
diverse places as England and French 
Morroco. . . . After the war he asked 
Edwin A. Scott, an old acquaintance of 
Edwin A. Scott Publishing Corp., for 
whom he’d done an ad job, if he could 
buy some of the firm’s stock. “There’s 
no stock for sale,” said Scott. “But how 
about going to work for us?” Today 
Choate is president of the firm, which 
publishes The Heating-Air Conditioning- 
Sheet Metal Contractor and two other 
publications in associated fields. 
The Choates have two whopping big 
sons, one 14, the other at Dartmouth. 
The college lad talked his old man into 
a sports car several years ago. Now dad 
is a real foreign car buff, tears down to 
New York in a raunchy Austin-Healy. 
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GUY GILLETTE 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 618y xarry woonwaro 


SOLD BY THE YARD and cut with scissors, Foamex suggests dozens of uses 
to imaginative do-it-yourselfers—from chaise lounge upholstery to tractor seats. 


LIKE A BOLT of calico, foam latex is 
dispensed from rolls in two widths. 


Do It Yourself with Foamex 


Basically an industrial product, foam latex is now sold by 
the yard through Foamex Centers in |,200 department 
stores. Here's how Firestone sold retailers on the centers 


and consumers on Foamex in little more than three years. 


Millions of Americans are sitting, 
lying and even kneeling on a cush- 
ioning most of them had never heard 
of a decade ago. It is foam latex, 
sold under various trade names by 
leading manufacturers. Manufac- 
turers of mattresses, pillows, uphol- 
stered furniture, automobiles and rail- 
road cars are its chief users. But the 
public is also avidly purchasing it 
across store counters, in fabricated 
cushions, pads, and by the yard. 

The Foamex Division, Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., Akron, has 
set up 1,200 Do-It-Yourself Foamex 
Centers in department stores through- 
out the U.S. In these centers the pub- 
lic learns to cut, glue and fabricate 
foam latex for upholstering and other 
home projects. Thus people are being 
educated to the advantages of foam 
latex and, in particular, the Foamex 
brand name; it means new markets. 
Naturally, this pleases the growing 
number of manufacturers using this 
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BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


form of cushioning in end products. 


Setting up Do-It-Yourself Foamex 
Centers into more than a thousand 
stores wasn’t easy. The product is 
unlike any other product previously 
on the market: Consumers and retail 
salespeople had to be informed about 
its properties and methods of han- 
dling. Its bulk, particularly in rolls, 
was against it, especially in the eyes 
of retailers who demand that every 
inch of selling space pay its way. 

Invented in 1928, foam rubber had 
a slow development before World 
War II. During the war it was used 
for wartime applications. When pro- 
duction was resumed after the war, 
bedding and furniture manufacturers, 
automobile and railway car makers 
absorbed all available supplies for 
several years. By 1951, supply had 
caught up with demand and there 
were indications that the public 
wanted to buy the material by the 
yard for do-it-yourself projects. A 


pioneering Foamex Center at Webb's 
City Store, St. Petersburg, Fla., had 
demonstrated the excellent sales po- 
tentials of Foamex by the yard. The 
center is still prospering. 

One of those who saw the possibili- 
ties of by-the-yard sales was Nat Mil- 
ner, president, East New York Prod- 
ucts Co., Brooklyn, leading Foamex 
distributor. He discussed it with ex- 
ecutives of Firestone Industrial Prod- 
ucts and Grey Advertising Agency 
that directs Foamex advertising. They 
knew the public wanted the material, 
but felt that many questions had to 
be answered before they could launch 
it through retailers on a nation-wide 
scale. 

A pilot operation occurred to them 
as the best way to get those answers, 
one located near New York City for 
close observation. New York City was 
ruled out because it is not a typical 
market center. That was three years 
ago. Kresge’s, Newark, N. J., depart- 
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SPACE-SAVER RACKS were spe. 
cially designed to display Foamex. 


ment store, expressed interest in the 


project. A special section of the cur- 
tain-drapery-upholstery fabrics depart 
ment in the basement was converted 
into a Foamex Center. Advance pro 
motion sows a 500-line advertise 
ment in the Newvark News. A store 
window was tu! ‘ned over to a Foamex 
display. 

W. W. Liev:ellyn, product man 
ager, Foamex; HM. B. Winslow, ad- 
ertising managyr, Firestone Indus 
trial Products Go.; Joseph G. Reda, 
Grey Advertisir; Agency, and Mil- 
ner were all on tiand for the opening 

April 1952. !4 rained the first day ; 
only about 170 jsersons attended. But 
as the week progessed, the promoters 
noticed that a ‘ifostantial number of 
first-day visitor $gwho had heard the 
lectures and seco§the product demon- 
stration and thc Peminute color film, 
returned, arme:|3with measurements 
and ready to bu® Foamex for do-it- 
vourself projects. } 

Problems of | e, packaging, dis- 
play, demonstra‘: } and sales training 
were explored in #he Kresge Foamex 
Center. The ex e riment lasted six 
months under cli: a observation of the 
executives concer} | 

They learned, ong other things, 
that: b 

1. Information §\r setting up a Do- 
[t-Yourself Foam:4§ Center should be 
furnished to retai'€s in kit form. 

2. Packaging sl Rid prevent soiling 
of the material, ye%nake it visible. 

3. Demonstrati:® should be a must 
for the successful @ntroduction of so 
new and different af roduct. 
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AT GIMBELS IN NEW YORK the Firestone Foamex Do-It-Yourself Center 
makes suggestions to the customer on how to use it for home projects. 


PROMOTION KITS supplied by Firestone aid retailer in setting up displays, 
demonstrating and selling. This center is at J. C. Penney, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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STILL GOING STRONG, this Foamex Center at Webb’s City Store, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla., 


antedates even the 1952 pilot operation set up in Newark, N. J. 


Are You Killing 
Sunday Comic Ads? 


you one of the 
tars itching Sundays 
wi if " , better 
— 


if switched your Orlando 
eset aie Go Teds Week, Pernt on 


SUPPLEMENTS combined, in our im- 
mediate five county area.* 


These Include the American 


Union and Parade, distributed by the 
St. Petersburg Times. 


Circulation of all three of these 


Own Florida Magazine totals almost 
60,000. That's better than a three 
to one ratio over the combined field. 

op See Seeity stete, .Orlando 
Sentinel's Florida M leads 
This Week 28 to 1; it leads American 
w 31 to 4 _ leads Parade 
A 855 to 1 


if you're inalieaniie from comics to 
Sunday ar gery look out for de- 
railments, such as Oriando and Cen- 
tral Florida's 500 million $ market. 


Florida Magazine can also give 
you ROP color. 


*Source: ABC March 31, 1954 


ORLANDO 
SENTINEL-STAR 


MARTIN ANDERSEN—Editor, Owner, 
Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 


Orlando, Florida 


Nat. Rep, Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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WHAT SALES COST 


John T. Everett & Co. is an unique 
organization of manufacturers repre- 
sentatives with 12 field men, three 
offices and the most modern reporting 
methods. We cover the South from 
Virginia to Texas in the hardware field. 
Write for information. 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


35 Seath Cooper ?.0. Bex 8047 
Memphis 4, Tena. 


4. Retail salespeople should be 
trained to handle the material deftly 
and to answer questions about it; they 
should be made to feel that their job 
has prestige. 

The pilot operation also turned up 
ideas for redesign of items in the 
original Firestone kit and signs and 
other in-store aids. Examples: (1) 
The company first put out a counter 
dispenser which would enable the 
salesperson to unroll a length of the 
material and cut it like piece goods. 
Design of the dispenser has been 
changed several times, to take up less 
counter space; (2) display racks have 
been retailored to hold packages of 
various sizes and widths in a mini- 
mum of floor space; (3) to prevent 
soiling from customer handling, 
Foamex was given a_ transparent 
plastic wrap. Yellow paper streamers, 
imprinted in blue to identify dimen- 
sions and display the well-advertised 
Foamex trade name, were placed 
under the plastic wraps. Many Foam- 
ex distributors now provide Foamex 
Centers with polyethylene bags im- 
printed with product identification 
and information. 


Do-It-Yourself Shows 


After the Newark pilot operation 
was judged successful (the center is 
still operated in Kresge’s), next step 
was participation in a series of do-it- 
yourself shows across the country. 
Among them were five hardware 
shows in New England: Hardware 
dealers were interested, because the 
home upholsterer buys tools. Others 
with similar interest in the trend are 
those who make and sell upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, and pattern 
makers. 

Foamex is still in need of promo- 
tional support. It is estimated that 
consumption of foam rubber is about 
one pound per person annually; the 
industry looks forward to increasing 
it to three pounds within the next few 
years. Firestone now encourages the 
opening of new Foamex Centers, and 
stimulates activity at those already 
established. 

An important promotional aid is 
the company’s special store kit. It in- 
cludes a suggested speech to mark the 
opening of a center; publicity release 
to announce availability of by-the- 
yard Foamex in the store; do-it-your- 
self instruction booklet, with photo- 
graphs showing the step-by-step mak- 
ing of a cushion; copies of “The 
Story of Firestone Foamex,” describ- 
ing properties of the material ; identi- 
fication pin-cards and a four-page sales 
training folder for retail salespeople ; 
window and wall posters, streamers, 


charts, and other display materials; 
suggested advertising layouts, sketches, 
copy, mats; booklets on procedure for 
merchandising, advertising and dis- 
play managers; consumer giveaways, 
such as Foamex powder puffs. 

Firestone also makes available the 
services of a local Foamex distributor 
to assist in setting up a center, keep 
stocks replenished, instruct sales per- 
sonnel, and act as a trouble-shooter. 
Foamex has 65 distributors through- 
out the country. 

Importance of demonstration in 
selling Foamex to consumers has led 
Firestone to make an arrangement 
with National Demonstration Service 
through which demonstrators in 25 
cities are on call to work in Foamex 
Centers. NDS is an affiliate of Store 
Events, an organization that stages 
special store promotions under the 
sponsorship of manufacturers. Joseph 
Horne, Pittsburgh, for example, has 
held several do-it-yourself demonstra- 
tions and doubled its Foamex sales 
volume. 

Foamex advertising appears every 
month in American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Good House- 
keeping and House Beautiful: Cur- 


rent copy gives directions for making - ! 


beautiful and practical articles, shows 
applications and uses. McCall pat- 
terns are used for some of the fea- 
tured items. As the advertisements 
appear, instruction leaflets are distrib- 
uted to Foamex Centers. Counter 
cards, showing the current advertise- 
ments, are furnished to stores for tie- 
in promotional use. 


For Several Departments 


One of the advantages of Foamex is 
its “promotability” in several depart- 
ments of the same store. The curtain 
and drapery department is the most 
logical spot. Here shoppers can buy 
the makings of chair pads, cushions, 
throw pillows. These items can also 
be promoted in the notions depart- 
ment, plus Foamex ironing board and 
automobile topper pads. In the linens 
and housewares departments, Foamex 
is available for mattress and bassinet 
pads, bed pillows, and throw pillows. 

Experience has shown that the best 
width for Foamex roll stock is 18 
inches, with 25-inch width second 
best. Thicknesses vary from one- 
fourth of an inch to one inch. Shred- 
ded foam, in plastic bags, useful as a 
pillow stuffing, is popular. 

Looking ahead, the company has 
developed a new product, a plastic 
foam sponge—a contender for space 
beside Foamex in the Foamex Do-It- 
Yourself Centers. 

The End 
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ROUND comes first 


RO eT LI OE 


in nDitoheDige dhe! Advertising 


that sells by ‘#lping people buy 


“t 
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How ing since you've made a genuine effort to dig for the real reasons 
beh3, fla the polite reasons prospects give for not buying? 


How flong since you've made sure your advertising was functioning as a 
low-cost conveyor of the information prospects must have in order to 
understand how, and why your product fits their needs? 


| The "ditch-digging" advertiser, like any good conversationalist, first listens to 


what his prospects have to say; then says what his prospects want to hear in their 
own selfish interests. 


‘ His "EARS" are field calls made for the sole purpose of detecting the things people 
‘ really think about his product in connection with their own jobs. 


‘ His "TONGUE" is the printed word. 


? The "ditch-digging" advertiser doesn't rush into print. He finds out for sure who 
: the people are that specify, buy, install, use, and maintain what he has to sell. 
: Then he finds out what's on their minds that connects with the use of his product, 


Even if he learns nothing new = nothing he didn't know before - such "digging" gives 
: the advertiser two valuable results: 


FIRST — A clear, up-to-date appreciation of what comes first in the 
thinking of customers and prospects. (It's amazing how often 
what seems important to the advertiser and what is important 
to the prospect are miles apart.) 


SECOND —- A reliable working pattern for his "ditch-digging" copy - a 
pattern of what to say in his booklets, his direct mail, his 
publication advertising, his catalogs, his manuals, that will 
help him cut the cost of selling and servicing because it 

¥ helps prospects to buy, use, and maintain his product, 


As "Ditch-Digging" Advertising gives buying information based on what's important to your 
prospects, it frees your salesmen for more of the work they can do best, such as matching 
the product's benefits to individual prospects! problems and closing mre sales, 


Sincerely yours, 


Yh Aobaaylr Pegg 
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‘Experienced in the reduction of guess work in advertising and selling.” 
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Get the NEW 


STANDARD 


have 
advertising facts 
at your fingertips 


When you want competitive infor- 
mation about the leading business 
firms spending 95c out of every na- 
tional advertising dollar — keep the 
new 1955 STANDARD ADVERTIS. 
ING REGISTER handy! 

Here you'll find 14,000 leading 
advertisers with 60,000 executives 
listed by tithe—the advertising 
agency handling the account — 
amount spent — extent of distribu- 
tion — over 15,000 brand names! 

Let us send you all the facts about 
the new 1955 “Red Book”. A line on 
your letterhead will bring them to 
you by return mail. 

The Register Contains 

* The Advertiser, * Printing Buyer 
Address, Advertising Agency 
Capitalization Handling Account 
Products with Account Executives 
Trade Names Advertising Media 
Corporate Used 
Executives 
Advertising 


Manager 
Sales Manager 


Advertising 
Appropriations 
Character, Extent of 
Distribution 


THE AGENCY LIST 


Standard source of information | 
about 3,000 U.S. and Canadian ad- 
vertising agencies with data on | 
their recognition, personnel, and 
over 30; clients. Issued three 
times a year — the AGENCY LIST 
is part of STANDARD’S complete 
service or may be purchased 


separately. 
Free Write for colored 
illustrated booklet 
iving full information about the 
TANDARD ADVERTISING REG- 
ISTER and Supplementary Ser- 
vices. It's yours for the asking. & 


PO} MATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
West 42nd St. 33. 
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130 3 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y. Chicago 1. Iilinois 
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How to Sell City Hall 


The principles involved in selling local governments are 
the same for parking meters as for trucks, chemicals, office 
supplies, or school furniture. Your salesmen must exercise 
extra patience, be persistent, and sidestep all politics. 


BY EDGAR C. HANFORD 


Every salesman faces problems in 
convincing tough-minded purchasing 
agents with “show me”’ attitudes that 
his product or service is the right one 
to buy. 

But look at what parking meter 
salesmen are up against. 

Except in large cities that employ 
trafic engineers, parking meter sales- 
men have to deal with politicians or 
political appointees who (1) have 
little or no experience in solving the 
growing traffic problems of their com- 
munities, (2) are not qualified by ex- 
perience to make realistic surveys to 
determine where meters should be 
spotted and (3) are primarily inter- 
ested in the income aspects of meter 
installations. 

There is the further problem of 
competition. There are only six manu- 
facturers of parking meters, and each 


of them competes actively for every 
prospective order, regardless of its 
size, 

Present-day selling of parking 
meters is a rough, tough competitive 
battle, but many aspects of it are mild 
compared with the situation which 
prevailed in virtually every com- 
munity at the time the first meters 
were installed in 1935 in Oklahoma 
City. 

The claim that restricted curb park- 
ing discouraged shoppers was quickly 
disproved in many cities: Meters were 
installed on one side of business 
streets. Stores on the installation sides 
invariably reported increases in sales 
volume; dissenters on the meter-free 
sides had to admit their business vol- 
ume suffered. 

Prior to World War_II, only 15,- 
000 parking meters had been installed 
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in about 100 American cities. During 
the postwar years of 1946 and 1947, 
the total was increased sharply by 
600,000 installations. In the next two 
years 400,000 more were planted 
some 3,000 communities throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. Package 
Since 1950, installations have 
leveled off to about 150,000 annually. 
New York City leads with 36,000, il | N Launeh 
followed by Chicago with 27,000, e p 
down to village installations of as few 
as 10 or a dozen. iV ‘ Y hI 
Because of the demand for parking | Cw all y 
meters after World War II, a score 
or more companies, sensing quick \ 
profits on what appeared to be a com- SUCCESS 
paratively simple device, began their 
manufacture. 
Most of them soon learned that: 
1) Skilled know-how is essential to 
produce meters which will operate 
inder weather vagaries, human care- 
lessness and vandalism; (2) ‘their sale 
is as complicated as their manufacture. 
The surviving six manufacturers are 
enough to keep the sales battle hot. 
One of the most active is Michaels 
Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 
In business since 1913, it has manu- 
factured Mi-Co parking meters since 
1937. 
In line with the industry policy, 
\lichaels employs no salesmen, but 
uses the services of manufacturer rep- 


resentatives. All of these men are t : , Famous candy-maker Peter Paul, 
specialists in selling to municipalities ; Inc. has another hit in its new 


most of them represent manufacturers 
of a variety of products purchased by 
political subdivisions. 


“Almond Joy Miniatures.” Attractive 

fractional-pound packaging is credited 

with helping to get the Miniatures 
Each Michaels representative works Another off to one of the fastest merchandising 
ms 7p Papen and keeps in- starts in Peter Paul’s experience. 

tTormed on parking meter situations in ° 

the Suiin communities. He also case history This new nationally-distributed 

endeavors to become acquainted with 


package, one of many designed and 

new city officials. of successful made for Peter Paul, Inc. by National 

He necessarily must have detailed Foldi = Sry yeh : 

ape Bs gee ms age tar ee . olding Box, demonstrates again how 

inar’ have ccoeneial Sh sella packaging cod design and printing, together with 
terr r, ave e -rienc q y f 13 Raa ; P ee +f 
traffic surveys, be a convincing talker, by National” ie tageaegand papas a — 
and possess an attractive personality— contribute to mass marketing. 


along, WAS a Cag — Ask about National’s exclusive 
Michaels advertising in a number 


- Appt Package Audit, a tested method of 
. the tng = per pe ea measuring packaging effectiveness. 
yulls inquiries, which are passed along e praia si mater er 

to the + sates salnadio But more ve A It may give you a new cameras on 
than 90% of the orders result from your own opportunities. 

personal contacts with the municipal 

officials directly concerned with the 


giteeay illustrated Michaels sales NATIONAL, 


literature in his briefcase, the repre- = 1 = 
sentative descends on city hall where <>. dAairige — 
he’s likely to meet equally determined ae a he ae tank te ' ; 
representatives of competing meter 
SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 
manufacturers. 
Municipal department heads —r SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17.N Y NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN BOGOTA, N 

touchy about their prerogatives. Con- BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS,. STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH. PA 

tact the wrong man in city hall, and FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA NJ NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN PALMER. MASS STEUBENVILLE. OHIO, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
the order goes to a competitor. PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA. NJ 


NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE. VERSAILLES, CONN.: READING. PA., STEUBENVILLE. O., WHITE HALL, MD, 
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spell out sales for your product 
with an H&D SELMOR® display 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


Write for free booklet, “How To Select Vending Displays""—Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio 
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If the municipality is too small to 
employ a traffic engineer, and the 
Michaels representative may not know 
who has most to say about awarding 
the contract, he astutely heads for the 
office of the city clerk. This official 
knows who’s who in the political bee- 
hive, and can guide the representative 
to the man he should see; frequently 
he supplies a helpful introduction. 

Locating of parking meters involves 
preliminary study of population, num- 
ber of cars in the municipality and 
contiguous outlying areas, streets with 
the greatest concentration of cars, 
hours of these concentrations. After 
this information is compiled, the best 
type of meter for the situation can be 
determined and exact curb locations 
spotted, usually on a scale drawing. 

There is no expense to the munici- 
pality in compilation of these studies. 
They are usually made by the manu- 
facturer representatives, with the as- 
sistance of designated municipal ‘off- 
cials or employes. 

With the data assembled, the 
Michaels representative is ready to 
fill in the bid proposal form from 
which, as a rule, the formal bid is 
prepared by Elmer Luebbert, Mi-Co 
sales manager. Occasionally, when the 
awarding officials demands speedy 
action, the Michaels representative 
submits the formal bid on his own. 
Such bids are invariably approved by 
Luebbert: Representatives are suffi- 
ciently experienced to know what’s 
what with respect to prices and terms. 


Official influentia! 


Contracts are awarded by the city 
or village council, usually after the 
representative of each competing 
manufacturer presents a demonstra- 
tion talk of 15 or 20 minutes at the 
council session. Recommendation of 
the municipal official is generally 
followed in awarding the contract, re- 
gardless of the oratory. 

Except in cities with traffic depart- 
ments, trained personnel and the 
necessary equipment, the successful 
bidder installs the meters. Installation 
work is done by a local contractor 
under the supervision of the Michaels 
representative or a company engineer, 
with a designated city official or 
employe as an observer. Municipal- 
ities maintain the meters, or award a 
contract for their maintenance. 

Parking meters usually earn their 
cost; they are seldom paid for out of 
municipal funds. The customary con- 
tract stipulates that the municipality 
retains 50% of the monthly meter 
receipts, and turns over the other 50% 
to the manufacturer until the cost is 
liquidated. 
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Mi-Co meters are priced from $59 
to $98. This includes shipping and 
installation charges. Average monthly 
collections per meter amount to about 
$6.50. Thus, Michaels usually does 
not receive final payment until a year 
or more after the installations. This 
is an industry-wide pattern. 

Parking meter salesmen pay their 
own expenses and work solely on 
commission. Commissions are paid 
after the manufacturer has been paid, 
probably the toughest financial ar- 
rangement faced by any group of 
salesmen. But there’s a bright side to 
the picture—commissions range from 


20% to 30%. 


Many Uses for Funds 


Use of parking meter funds is for 
the most part controlled by state laws ; 
municipalities are required to spend 
this income on such traffic control 
devices as street signs and markers, 
traffic lights, off-street parking lots 
and related improvements. In some 
cities meter collections are placed in 
the general fund; in most, collections 
are held in separate accounts for 
specific expenditures. 

From the approximately 1% mil- 
lion meters now in use income exceeds 
$100 million annually, a hefty contri- 
bution toward solution of the financial 
dilemma plaguing most municipalities. 
This contribution appears headed 
sharply upward because of the wide- 
spread hiking of parking meter rates 
—to as much as 20 cents an hour in 
some communities. 

Average life of paiking meters, if 
given proper attention, is seven to 10 
years. They are, however, targets for 
more vandalism than probably any 
other municipal property. In some 
areas vandalism is a minor factor, but 
in others, particularly large cities, as 
many as 50% of the meters are dam- 
aged annually. 

What about the sales prospects? 

The long-established business dis- 
tricts of most communities are now 
amply provided with parking meters, 
but the steady growth in suburban 
shopping centers, increasing use of 
meters in parks, at airports and in 
municipal off-street parking lots, 
along with replacements, combine to 
provide a firm market. 

Currently about 80% of the meters 
are sold for new installations in 
municipalities expanding their metered 
areas; the remaining 20% are re- 
placements for worn-out meters. 
Luebbert expects these percentages to 
move closer together during the 
coming years, as meters installed 
during the 1940’s need to be replaced. 

The End 
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visi-kiTts 
up your salesman’s skill, 
personality... sales! 


You improve sales of established salesmen . . . cut training time of new 
ones... with Burkhardt Visi-Kits. Here’s why. 


Visi-Kits increase the salesman’s skill because they tell the whole story... 
in proper, hard selling sequence . . . every call. Prospects absorb up to 
5 times as much of the sales story. This means they understand more of 
the benefits .. . have up to 5 times more reason to buy! 


And Visi-Kits are compact, convenient, and ready-for-use at the flick of 
a finger. They fold flat for easier carrying, too. The clear trans-vue 
envelopes completely protect valuable contents from dust, smudges, 


finger marks and wear. 


Visi-Kits are available from stock in two sizes, 84% x 1l and 10 x8... 
and in both black and brown finishes. 


Start your sales force on 
the way to more sales! 
Get all the facts on the new “hard- 
selling", Burkhardt Visi-Kit today. 
Don't delay...Send for free 
illustrated brochure! 


COMPANY 


Binders to American Business since 1911 
545 WEST LARNED « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


: Without obligation, please send me your illustrated Visi-Kit Brochure 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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George Garvin Brown, president 


J. Gordon Baquie, executive vice-president 


W. L. Lyons Brown, chairman of board 


Brown-Forman Builds on “Majority Rule’ 


‘‘Democracy” in business may be 
more than a press agent’s pipe dream. 
It need not be confined to producing 
the Boss at the office Christmas party. 

But real majority rule is some- 
thing else again. You might suppose 
that in an organization such as Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corp. of Louis- 
ville, in which a third generation of 
Browns still own 56.1% of the 
shares, the 1,209 others who work 
with and for the Browns would have 
their minds made up for them. 

After 85 years of Brown control, 
it may be assumed that Brown-For- 
man in 2040 A.D. still will be led 
by Browns. Indeed, the brothers 
W. L. Lyons Brown, chairman of the 
board, and George Garvin Brown, 
president, told me they hope to pass 
on a healthy operation to their de- 
scendants. But at the same time they 
recognize that, even after long 
decades in the whisky business, they 
themselves don’t have all the answers. 
In the building of Brown-Forman 
they seek all the help they can get. 

For an “independent” in the dis- 
tilling industry—with sales volume 
still only one-fifth to one-tenth as 
large as the members of the “Big 
Four’—the route to survival is 
rough. B-F’s Old Forester contends 
with 125 other bonded bourbons (not 
counting private labels); its Early 
Times somehow manages to outsell all 
but one among 200 other straight 
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BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


bourbons, and King keeps going 
against 175 spirit blends. For the $10 
billion annually which Americans pay 
for alcoholic beverages, B-F’s three 
brands also compete with imported 
whiskies, as well as beers, wines, gins, 
rums, vodkas, aperitifs and others. 

Since Repeal, on Dec. 5, 1933, the 
current generation have been further 
inconvenienced by depression, wars, 
floods, taxes (which now take 58.5% 
of your whisky dollars) ; widely vary- 
ing regulations among the 29 “open’”’ 
and 17 “monopoly” states ( Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma are dry), and 
even from one county to the next, and 
a 150-year-old stack of federal reg- 
ulations. 

I was invited to sit in at a regular 
meeting of B-F’s Executive Com- 
mittee. This group, I was told, makes 
most of the important month-to- 
month decisions—subject of course to 
the Board’s review. I had a chance to 
meet all of the nine members separate- 
ly, and other Brown-Formanites, for 
the first time the day before. These 
nine average in age nearly 50 and 
have been with the company an aver- 
age of 20 years. Almost all of them 
started with B-F at the bottom, and 
have spent years both making and sell- 
ing whisky. 

George Garvin Brown, chairman 
of this committee, presided. W. L. 
Lyons Brown sat at the other end of 
the table. The others took whatever 


chairs happened to be handy. 

(Graddy C. Richard, secretary to 
the committee, and I had a small 
table near Garvin Brown, where | 
could see and hear, in southern drawl, 
democracy at work at this level. 

I surveyed the nine of them. Gar- 
vin Brown, 43, blue-eyed and quiet, 
rarely resorted to the gavel and 
bronze bell in front of him. (He had 
followed mainly the “production” 
route.) . . . When discussion got a 
bit rough I noticed that Ex-Sales 
Manager Lyons Brown, 48, a tall, 
dark, whimsical extrovert, would 
come through with a remark that 
caused a laugh. 

On the left sat two executive vice- 
presidents—Daniel L. Street, who 
supervises legal and budget control, 
and J. Gordon Baquie, in charge of 
sales in “open” states and 47 countries 
abroad. Street, a lawyer, was 
recovering from illness, and perhaps 
felt less inclined to argue than usual. 
Baquie looked more teacher than sales 
manager, more planner and coordina- 
tor and quiet guide. 

Others on that side were William 
F. Lucas, v-p for engineering (gray- 
haired, brown-eyed, direct, business- 
like), and Robinson S. Brown, v-p in 
charge of open-state sales in Region 
1, charged with “bourbonizing” the 
Northeast. (A cousin of Lyons and 
Garvin, Robinson was plump, easy 
and friendly. ) 
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NOW-HOLD SIMULTANEOUS SALES 
MEETINGS COAST T0 COAST 


Sheraton Hotels Closed Circuit TV Network 


Now management can talk ‘‘face to face” with the entire 
sales force . . . introduce a new product simultaneously to 
dealers in all territories . . . get reactions and answer questions 
from plant personnel scattered all over the country. What’s 
more all this can be done without pulling a single key man 
from his district and without paying costly travel expenses! 

These are a few of the advantages you gain by using the new 
Sheraton Closed Circuit Television Network with a two-way 
audio pick-up — in any Sheraton Hotels in cities from Massa- 
chusetts to California (or independent hotels in non-Sheraton 
cities). 

An experienced staff handles production details, assists in all 
planning, including budgeting and analysis. 

LEARN More about this newest and most modern way to 
communicate “in person’ at less cost. Write to SHERATON 
CLosep CrircuitT tv, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. 
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HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 


IN THE U. S. A. IN CANADA 
AKRON INDIANAPOUS MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
ALBANY LOS ANGELES The Laurentien 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK TORONTO—King Edward Sherator 
BOSTON PASADENA NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
BROOKLINE, Mass. PROVIDENCE HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 
BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

WASHINGTON 


(Non-Sheraton cities may also be included 
in the Sheraton TV Network.) 


On the right were three more v-p’s: 
Dr. Frank M. Shipman, technical 
director in charge of production and 
new product development (baldish, 
conscientious) ; Rodman W. Moor- 
head, Jr. (who rose from sweeping 
the still house at $8 a week to direct 
a $5 million advertising program) ; 
and George R. Wright, a retired 
sales executive and “elder statesman.” 

Five of the nine—Lyons and 
Robinson Brown, Baquie, Moorhead 
and Wright—have spent their lives 
largely in Sales. But I soon learned 
that the others also knew quite a bit 


about marketing, advertising and re- 
lations problems. 

“Our” Executive Committee agen- 
da extended from dues and contribu- 
tions and bottling house overhead to a 
report, by Shipman, on a recent direc- 
tors’ meeting of Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute in Washington (where he sat 
in for Street), to magazine advertis- 
ing, by Moorhead, and various sales 
developments, by Baquie. 

Richard read the minutes of the 
last meeting: Among other things the 
committee had decided to pay its dues 
($1,050 a year) in Association of 


Over a thousand can be seated com- 
fortably for meetings in the new 
auditorium, 72’ wide by 112’ long. 

For a banquet it accommodates 
860. The 42’ by 20’ stage is com- 
plete with orchestra pit and 

dressing rooms. 


Other various sized rooms are suitable for 
any type of dining or meeting arrangement. 


A theatre, with inclined floor, provides lounge-type seating for 400. Its stage, 34’ x 
16’, also has orchestra pit and dressing rooms — plus a wide CinemaScope screen. 


For complete information 


address: 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Or inquire of Greenbrier offices at: New York, 588 Fifth Ave., JU 6-5500 
* Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 « Chicago, 77 West Washington 
Street, RA 6-0625 + Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., RE 7-264 


National Advertisers; to put Ray- 
mond Associates (who de- 
signed the 1954 Old Forester de- 
canter) to work on more projects for 
them. 

At the current meeting the group 
disposed of “contributions” rapidly, 
without much argument. “Crusade 
for Freedom” got $500 and so did 
Transylvania College. (Although 
some members urged their alma mater 
instead, Transylvania won because 
(1) it is a Kentucky school, (2) 
which needs money, and (3) Lyons 
Brown explained that “my great 
grandfather went there.”) .. . B-F 
gave $100 as a prize for Louisville 
Art Center. (“We'd be criticized if 
we didn’t do something.” ) But a pro- 
posed $100 toward a safe driving film 
lost out. (“We've already given a lot 
of money for safe driving.” .. . 
Some requests were denied because 
the purposes were obscure. 


Murals Rejected 


When the matter of murals for the 
King taproom arose, Lyons Brown 
happened ‘to walk out. Richard read 
a proposal from Artist Mark Shallen- 
berger and passed miniature paintings 
in cardboard boxes around the table. 
The committee could not make sure 
of the cost of the job, and the murals 
were rejected. (Later I learned that 
Shallenberger is Lyons Brown’s 
brother-in-law!) 

Gordon Baquie told of sales per- 
sonnel development. .. . 

In the U. S. B-F has a field sales 
staff of 150 salesmen, of whom 40 
are in those monopoly states which 
permit them. In open states (which 
embrace about two-thirds of the 
country’s population) the men work 
with 168 jobbers and their 3,100 
salesmen. Nationally, B-F’s whiskies 
are sold through 180,000 outlets. 

The company emphasizes advance- 


. ment-from-within, Baquie said. Of 


148 field managers and men, 38 were 
advanced in 1954: 12 from trainee 
to salesman, nine from salesman to 
supervisor, six from salesman to state 
supervisor, and four state managers 
were given larger states. Seven 
obtained other posts. 

The promotions, Baquie explained, 
were made after a “thorough man- 
power review, incorporating progress 
reports and psychological testing. . . . 
A replacement table has been pre- 
pared for each sales region, showing 
the incumbent in the job... and 
possible replacements.” The table also 
reveals the men “who need additional 
training for promotion,” and those 
who are hardly holding on. 

He claimed that in the last year 
B-F “has done more than any other 
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distiller to equip our sales staff with 
the tools and techniques of doing the 
selling job”: At Louisville last 
August all sales managers restudied 
“every facet of their job.” They 
solved problems through “cases.” 
Thomas Nelson of Rogers, Slade & 
Hill, management consultants, in- 
structed them in management prin- 
ciples and supervision of men. 

The next week, at Louisville, all 
the salesmen took part in similar ses- 
sions geared to their jobs. . . . In 
September recruits hired by state 
managers came for a special “course.” 

A Chicago pilot study on consumer 
motivations will be extended, with 
some changes, to the East and South. 
(When someone questioned the cost, 
Baquie replied, “It’s already in the 
budget.”) This program probes the 
reasons why people buy whisky, and 
certain types of whisky. .. . 

The B-F people believe that 
“blends” (whisky and “neutral 
spirits”) are being “bought because of 
the name.” Shortage of mature whis- 
kies at such times as Prohibition and 
World War II, led many distillers to 
stretch their stocks with blends, some 
of which contain less than 20% 
whisky. In the last decade, however, 
the blend-straight ratio has been re- 
duced from 75-25 to 60-40. Brown- 
Forman urges consumers to “look at 
the back label” for the amount of 
whisky contained. 


In Competition 


The company’s gains in this direc- 
tion must be largely at the expense 
of the “Big Four.” Seagram and 
Hiram Walker are almost exclusive- 
ly “blend” houses and National and 
Schenley are partly so. Yet in their 
last reported years, B-F’s $73.6 mil- 
lion volume contrasted with Sea- 
gram’s $752.7 million; National’s 
$488.7; Schenley’s $409.9, and 
Walker’s $339.2 million. (Glenmore, 
which also emphasizes straights, had 
$61.6 million.) 

Despite rising population and in- 
come, distilled spirits consumption in 
1954 totaled about the same as in 
1950—190 million wine gallons. In 
this period combined sales of the six 
distillers rose 7% from $1.98 to $2.12 
billion. Meanwhile, B-F boosted its 
volume by 60%. (Three of the other 
five—Seagram, National and Glen- 
more—also expanded. ) 

In proportion to sales size, B-F 
seems to be the heaviest promoter 
among the six. Its “selling, advertis- 
ing and administrative expenses” 
(mainly the first two) run more than 
50% higher than the average of the 
others. In B-F’s latest year, ended 
April 30, 1954, this figure stood at 
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17.04% of sales, and sales-advertising 
expenses alone came to about $10.6 
million. . . . 

Gordon Baquie told the Executive 
Committee that the regional sales 
managers, meeting the week before, 
had made plans for three Old 
Forester and five Early Times pro- 
motions, at point-of-purchase and 
otherwise, with ‘“‘locally-disposable” 
funds. 

These managers had agreed that 
“a consumer film would be of con- 
siderable value.” It should depict 
“product use, quality, family tradi- 


tion” and, subtly, “the production 
process.” B-F salesmen could handle 
most showings. The managers not 
only were willing to pay part of the 
cost of promoting the showings but 
(here the Executive Committee 
chuckled) would “give up part of 
their budgets” to help finance the 
film’s production. 

Before presenting the sales box 
score for 1954, competitive situations 
and some secret plans, Gordon Baquie 
asked “our guest” to keep this section 
off the record. I stepped out. . . 
When I returned the committee was 


“AIRVENTURE INCENTIVES SENT OUR 
SALES SKY-HIGH!” 


“We put our sales contest over in a big 
way .. . with air vacation prizes.” Yes, 
sales really zoom when there’s a luxury 
vacation by air waiting at the top of a 
sales quota! Salesmen give that special 
“extra”... and their wives back them 
up, too! 

Everybody’s planning a big sales 
drive in ’55 ... and you can be sure of 
hitting top targets when you run an 
Airventures sales contest. 


J 


Name 


Company. 
Address. 


City 


Airventure Incentives are available 
in a large variety of durations and 
fares . . . flexible to fit any plan. 
Vacation spots include Hawaii, Alaska, 
the Orient, National Parks, Canadian 
Rockies, Dude Ranches, New York, 


Washington, D. C., Around the World. 


Start your ’55 sales push with an 
Airventures sales contest. For informa- 
tion, mail coupon or call nearest North- 
west office or see your Travel Agent. 


NORTHWEST 0. AIRLINES 


Director of Passenger Sales 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please send me without obligation infor- 
mation about ‘‘Airventure Incentives 


” 


Zone__State 


yUgINESs- 
or for 
family 
funk 


hotels 


"... all | did was suggest to the 
boss that Clearsite Plastic Con- 
tainers might solve our packaging 
problem.” 


Sparkling - bright Clearsite Plastic 
Containers are available in a wide 
selection of sizes, shapes, closures and 
colors. Only 4 the weight of glass and 
shatter-proof, they cut shipping costs 
and breakage. Containers can be 
multi-color printed. 


Write for free 
samples and 
descriptive literature 


CELLUPLASTIC 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
38 Avenue L 
Newark 5, N. J. 


back on more general ground: 
“Cheaper bonds” last year had not in- 
creased share-of-market, Straights and 
Scotches had gained slightly and 
Canadian whiskies had dipped. .. . 
While industry sales declined 3% in 
calendar 1954 from 1953, B-F sales 
are expected to rise for the current 
fiscal year. Sales of the Old Forester 
decanter last September-December 
rose sharply from the parallel period 
of 1953. This trend was maintained 
despite a five-vear increase from six 
to 40 in number of decanters offered 
by various distillers. . . . Meanwhile, 
B-F is stepping up promotion efforts 
for “personalized fifths” of Old 
Forester (with  recipient’s name 
printed on the bottle.) Last year 19,- 
451 of these “personal” bottles were 
sold. 

When demand surges, B-F can 
move fast. Shipman urged “a mini- 
mum of four days” between orders 
and shipments. But the sales members 
of the Executive Committee stressed 
the need for customer service. 


A Patient Business 


Distilling is, even more, a patient 
business. Bond whisky must be laid 
down at least four years before it can 
be sold. Of B-F’s $50.5 million assets 
in the last annual report, more than 
half was in barreled whisky. The out- 
fit’s long-range optimism is suggested 
by the fact that 130,000 barrels were 
laid down last year, as against 109,- 
000 four years before. . . . But forced 
to “make” the product and pay taxes 
on it at bottling «ime, B-F has bor- 
rowed $12.8 million. ... 

In whisky and other products, 
Brown-Forman intends to keep on 
growing. Lyons Brown predicts that 
by 1959 “we'll be doing $100 million 
volume.” 

But more of this larger volume 
would derive from newer lines. For 
years B-F has sold Sy-products of dis- 
tilling as animal feed. Its cooperage 
division provides barrels for other dis- 
tillers. 

Through a subsidiary, Brown-For- 
man Industries, three new products 
have been introduced and three are 
on the way. One is BFI hypo-indica- 
tor for rapid drying of photographic 
film. (On X-ray film, Doc Shipman 
says, BFI cuts the time from the 
previous 45 to eight minutes. ) 

“Committees” take a week out of 
an executive month, but B-F people 
are sure that the time is well spent. 
Although formally the Executive 
Committee consists only of Lyons and 
Garvin Brown, Dan Street and 
Gordon Baquie, Lyons Brown em- 
phasizes that “all nine decide.” 

Committee organization has now 


been extended to the foreman level. 
“We asked our people to define their 
jobs,” Lyons explains. ‘““Their answers 
have cut out job duplication and have 
clarified lines of responsibility.” 

“With everybody’s help we intend 
to build this business big enough to 
take care of the next generation.” 

Lyons Brown has three sons and a 
daughter, Garvin Brown a son and 
two daughters. Like their fathers, the 
sons will start with B-F at the bot- 
tom. Each should have two college 
degrees. Lyons’ oldest, already with 
Brown-Forman, majored in business 
and chemistry... . 

The co.nmittee setup was first 
initiated about 15 years ago, it is said, 
as a sort of antidote to one-man rule. 
The man whom Owsley Brown made 
executive vice-president shortly after 
Repeal (while Owsley was busy with 
DSI and other matters) made most 
of the decisions himself—including a 
lot of bad ones. 

Then in 1938 Lyons was named 
sales and advertising manager and 
Garvin production manager. Dan 
Street already was legal counsel and 
Gordon Baquie joined B-F about that 
time. The groups who met to find 
ways to meet the multifarious prob- 
lems became “committees.” 

The Browns probably had: learned 
more about making whisky than sell- 
ing it. 

The industry spawned by the 21st 
Amendment in 1933, however, proved 
quite different from the one killed by 
the 18th Amendment in 1920. In the 
interim Brown-Forman had been kept 
alive on medicinal whisky 


Fought Invaders 


But ineanwhile the _ old-line 
“family” distillers found themselves 
in the fray against invaders from 
Canada, Scotland and way points and 
big new American combinations. In 
its first reported fiscal year B-F’s 
net sales were $3.9 million and net 
profit after taxes only $31,000. By 
1940 sales reached $6.1 milkion, on 
advertising-selling expenses of $1.1 
million. Net profit was $185,000, or 
3% of sales. 

But the distillers never run out of 
“crises.” In the last decade still more 
taxes have been imposed on them. But 
while many others—faced with a con- 
sumer “strike” at a time of over- 
supply—cut prices and/or brought 
out more labels and/or reduced ad- 
vertising, B-F maintained prices and 
stepped up advertising. 

The sales structure was strengthen- 
ed. Regional managers, who had re- 
ported to the President were made 
responsible to Gordon Baquie. (Wil- 
liam Faversham, Jr., monopoly-states 
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sales manager continues to report to 


Garvin Brown.) National sales meet- | 
ings were initiated and the function of O O] 1e can. 


“merchandising” developed. 


Baquie told the first national meet- | 
ing, in 1951, about “Brown-Forman \ ick the Acts 
[omorrow”: The committee system, © 


he explained, does not replace leader- 
ship and personal responsibility. 

On the salesmen he might have to 
use “a little needle.” But he urged 
them to be “constructively discon- 
tented” on their own: “Men work 
best under their own sales pressure.” 

They should be proud of their 
products and of their company’s in- 
tegrity and “commercial courage’— 
in raising prices on occasion, when 
competitors were lowering theirs, and 
in “cutting the cost of deals and 
spending the money instead for 
packaging and advertising.” 

B-F did not seek to regiment them. 
With their superiors on important 
issues, they should “fight for what 
you want.” ... 


Everything Up 


The proof of such policies may be 
shown by contrasting data from the 


® + — - 
annual report for April 30, 1954 with . 
yn before ALLIED is the LEADER 


Working capital multiplied 20 
times to $34.4 million. 


‘Total assets multiplied 15 times 


to $50.4 million. 


Net sales multiplied 19 times to 
$73.6 million. 


Net income multiplied 93 ‘times 
to $2.9 million. 


Earned surplus multiplied 216 
times to $16.5 million. 


Advertising-selling expenses 
multiplied 15 times to $10.6 
million. 


Although Lyons Brown owns 
9.5% of the company, other Browns 
46.6% and other executives 3%, the 
2,316 owners of the other 40.9% in ~ . 

44 states across the country should be (leader ir) important ways | ) 
reasonably pleased with such man- 
agement. ... MORE MOVES... were made with MORE VANS... available to the pub- 

My first personal acquaintaince Allied Van Lines last year, the lic in Allied’s fleet . . . over 2,700, 
with B-F’s democratic management year before and for the last dec- specially equipped vans in charge 
was in the Marketing Committee. ade than with any other van line. of experienced moving specialists. 


The 16 members sat on one side of MORE MILES... were traveled by NO. 1 SPECIALISTS...in moving and 
two long tables which reached in at Allied Vans ... last year over 51 storage, your Allied Agents... 
an acute angle trom Chairman million miles. located throughout the United 
Baquie. In a row behind them were MORE DOLLARS paid by more States and Canada, and in Alaska, 
assistants or advisers (who also spoke people for Allied Cae T snes aay Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico and 
but did not vote.) Among them were ices .. . over $38 million in 1954. Panama Canal Zone. Call your 


several people from Ruthrauff & ‘ F Allied Agent. See your Classified 
Ryan, Chicago and New York, which MORE POUNDS ... carried by Allied Telephone Directors. ‘ 
has one vote in the committee. in 1954... over 417 million pounds ‘ Pee he Ve ed hia 

“Did you notice,” Lyons Brown of household goods, office furni- ies 
asked me afterward, “that I was out- ture, fixtures and displays. Spyies oe 


voted ?” The End WORLD’S LARGEST LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
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‘The Iron Age’ Gears up 
For a Second Century 


1855: An old element called iron 
shows signs of stepping out. The still 
young Iron Horse canters westward 
and southward. A suspension bridge 
is swung across Niagara Falls. From 
Nova Scotia to Newfoundland Cyrus 
Field lays an iron cable. At Sheffield, 
England, Henry Bessemer starts to 
make steel at low cost by blowing air 
through molten pig iron. And at 
Middletown, N. Y., one John Wil- 
liams (an Irish immigrant whose 
home-rule efforts had annoyed the 
British Crown) publishes the first 
four-page issue of the Hardware- 
Man’s Newspaper. 

1955: John Williams’ journal is 
100 years old. His son David Wil- 
liams was editor until 1909, when the 
paper was acquired by a group of 
business publishers. In 1859 the 
papers mame had been changed to 
The Iron Age. As such it has been 
spokesman and often sparkplug of our 
mechanistic, mass productive, mass 
distributive era. 

This June JA will publish a Cen- 
tennial issue which not only will sum- 
marize “100 years of service to the 
metalworking industry” but will be 
“a planning guide” for today and to- 
morrow. 

To IA’s editors the next century 
counts even more. 

As for this century: You may call 
it more than coincidence that since 
1855 per capita consumption of steel 
in this country has grown from one 
pound to 1,200 pounds a year. 

Despite the rise of plastics and 
other “created” materials, [4’s editor, 
Tom C. Campbell, sees more work 
for metals than ever. 

Of the 650-plus pages of the Cen- 
tennial issue, the 240 editorial pages 
will break into 12 sections—each with 
subsections on yesterday, today and 
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tomorrow. Jd will cover: atomic 
energy (beta-ray gauges, industrial 
power, liquid metals, radio-isotopes) ; 
casting (including automation of) ; 
heat and cold treating; iron and steel 
(from recovery of iron from taconite 
to steel plant of tomorrow) ; machine 
tools; materials handling; metal fin- 
ishing; presswork; nonferrous metals 
(from aluminum to zirconium), and 
others. . 

John Williams set out to “devote 
this Journal: 

“1. To the promotion of domestic 
manufactures generally, but particu- 
larly those of Hardware; 

“2. To the protéction of the in- 
terests of Hardware Merchants in all 
branches of the Trade; 

“3. To the vindication of the Dig- 
nity and Rights of Labor; 

“4. To the elevation of the Intel- 
lectual and Social Condition of the 
Working Classes.” 


Metalworking Leads 


The extent to which “domestic 
manufactures,’ hardware and other 
merchants and “the working classes” 
have gained in this “iron age” is sug- 
gested by the U. S. Census annual 
survey for 1953: Of the total $121,- 
659,136,000 value-added-by-manufac- 
ture of all manufacturing industries, 
“metalworking” was $59,479,216,000 
—or 48.9%. Metalworking produced 
five times as much as food products, 
which stood second; more than six 
times as much as chemical and allied 
products, third; nearly nine times as 
much as printing and publishing. 

Among all metals, steel is still the 
most widely used. Of 63 million tons 
of finished steel turned out in the U.S. 
in 1954 (or 17 million Jess than in 
1953), the automotive and construc- 


tion-and-maintenance industries each 
took more than one-fifth. Containers 
got 10.18%; oil, gas, water and 
mining, 9.65% ; machinery and tools, 
9.19%. The other 30% went for such 
uses aS pressing, forming and stamp- 
ing, railroads, agriculture, shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft. 

Probably you own five tons of steel. 
Your car alone takes a couple of tons 
of it. Your appliances—from refrig- 
erator to oil burner—and your tools 
and other things add up to tons more. 

Tom Campbell is convinced that 
Tomorrow will be built largely of 
metals: Synthetic materials will stim- 
ulate metals producers to still further 
improvements and still further uses. 
A strong national economy, he ex- 
plains, “will provide room for all.” 

General Electric’s laboratories re- 
cently came up with iron crystals “50 
to 100 times stronger than any ever 
known.” 

Harnessing the atom will be a 
“metalworking” job, too. In the Cen- 
tennial issue, 7A4’s managing editor, 
George F. Sullivan, will predict that 
atomic energy may “raise living stand- 
ards to undreamed of heights.” One 
pound of uranium provides the heat- 
energy equivalent of 1,300 tons of 
coal or 6,000 barrels of oil . . . Nu- 
clear irradiation is unfolding ‘‘a whole 
new field of materials.” It will pre- 
serve food and help to lengthen hu- 
man life. Radio-isotopes, a by-product 
of nuclear fission, will help to make 
steel melting processes “faster, more 
accurate.” 

Tomorrow, too, JA will be con- 
concerned with current problems for 
the well-being of this whole big in- 
dustry. 

John and David Williams fought 
to bring prices out into the open. 
Hardware jobbers, who preferred 
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Doll buggies, transmissions, tractors, pies, cakes, work 
clothes. You name it—we make it in South Bend. It takes 
263 industries—and 119 of these employ 25 or more people. 
And then there are the countless “factories of the soil” in 
this rich agricultural area. No one industry dominates South 
Bend! That’s one reason it continues to be one of America’s 
richest markets—and Indiana’s 2nd market in population, 
income, and sales. Saturated by the South Bend Tribune. 
Write for free market data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh Bend 
Cibune === 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Franklin P, Schurz — Editor and Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. «+ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


“This is the size we sell in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


ie GUM 
FACTORY 
(ae FF ef FG 


BUBBLES MAY BURST, but. hard facts stand up 
under searching analysis . .. For example, your ex- 
amination of the facts about the Greensboro ABC 
Trading Area will reveal that 1/5 of North Caro- 
lina’s $3-billion total retail sales are made in the 
Growing Greensboro Market—which has 1/6 of 
the state’s 4-million population. The obvious con- 
clusion is this: If you want to ring up real sales 
with a minimum of effort in this market, better 
schedule the 100,000-plus daily salesmen of the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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1,870 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


yt ers 


1935 = = 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS PAPERS in the past 20 
years has been less in numbers than influence. Their total 


secrecy, resented their “intrusion.” At 
a convention in 1876 they resolved 
not to handle products of manufac- 
turers who advertised in The Iron 
A ge. 

IA printed not only this but an- 
other resolution, signed by a group of 
hardware jobbers 20 years before, 
with the names of those signers. They 
had pledged not to handle products 
of any manufacturer who marked 
them with his name or trademark. By 
1876, IA showed, all but two of the 
1856 signers were out of business . . . 
It was quite obvious that hardware 
merchants preferred to deal in known 
products at known prices. ‘ 

For eight decades the products of 
iron and steel have been sold and 
bought on “Jron Age” prices. These 
prices have long been an index of the 
nation’s economic health. Before me 
is a franked envelope addressed to the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, who gets an advance 
copy of /A’s weekly prices for use as 
a factor in determining the BLS cost 
of living report. Other government 
departments, and publications such as 
Business Week, include IA data in 


32.7 MILLION 
CIRCULATION 


10.3 
CIRCULATION 


. 


reckoning business “barometers.” 

The Iron Age itself started an early 
barometer, in 1901, by getting and 
publishing monthly data on pig iron 
output for 12 geographical areas. [n 
the 1920’s it undertook an annual 
survey of “Where Steel Went”—a 
task later taken over by American 
Iron and Steel Institute . . . For many 
years IA has stuck its neck out by pre- 
dicting steel price and wage changes 
from a week to three months before 
they became effective. 

On industry trends in the last dec- 
ade Campbell says that the magazine 
has called the turn “at least 75% of 
the time. On prices and wages we've 
made only one miss since 1937.” 

Since 1949 Campbell has had rea- 
son (except for brief recessions in 
1949 and 1954) to be “consistently 
optimistic.” Last year’s steel decline 
reached bottom in July, when ingot 
rate hit 62% of capacity. Many steel- 
men remained pessimistic. “In the 
fall,” Campbell points out, “Jron Age 
stood alone in predicting a fourth- 
quarter average of 76% and a year 
1955 average of 85%.” 

Last November he foresaw “full 


$372 MILLION 


$43 
IN ADV. REVENUE 
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increased about 20%, but circulation tripled and advertis- 
ing revenue in these two decades increased almost 900%. 


domestic recovery ;” more defense buy- 
ing; the end of hand-to-mouth buying 
in metalworking; increased purchases 
by farmers, European recovery .. . 
Last March 10 he showed that “steel 
operations are near the all-time peak 
reached in March 1953 . . . Railroads 
will soon be in the market for larger 
tonnages . . . Auto people will begin 
model changes earlier this year.” De- 
spite possible “labor strife” (and IA’s 
editor sees a steel wage increase this 
summer, without a strike), “there are 
at least two good solid years ahead for 
steelmen—and their customers.” 

At times /4’s neck seems to project 
almost foo far. 

The magazine goes to the printer 
Tuesday night for Thursday publica- 
tion. On Tuesday morning, February 
12, 1946, wage negotiations between 
United States Steel, United Steel 
Workers and the Federal Govern- 
ment still were very hush-hush, when 
Tom Campbell, then market editor, 
wrote that : (1) The strike had been 
settled; (2) the men would go back 
to work next Monday; (3) their 
wages would be increased 1814 cents 
an hour; (4) prices of carbon and 
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the salesman whe could have done better 


' 
3 : td t ; 
Punt 


= Too few of his calls were made on ready buyers. But you can see to it 
that your salesmen spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to talk.—— » A good catalog program is the key, because buyers in indus- 
try almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. 
And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce more of them to 
call in your men. They can be placed strategically in the offices of all good 
potential customers and kept there ready for instant use-—— « Helping 
manufacturers get more invitations for their men to call, through better 
catalog procedure, has been Sweet’s business for 50 years. If you sell to 


the product design , plant engineering or machine tool markets, and would 
like to see some case histories, write, phone or visit our nearest office. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, — 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit. Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


alloy steels would rise an average of 
$5 a ton; (5) but specific price 
changes would vary with different 
steel products. 

More than 500 newspapers and 60 
radio stations picked up this story. 
But when all three negotiating groups 
refused to confirm it, many writers 
hurried to prove 74 wrong. Not until 
late Friday, February 15, did the 
U.S., USS and USW formally agree 
with Tom Campbell. 

In other directions The Jron Age 
has made news: 

In 1873, still in newspaper format, 


it carried more pages than any other 
newspaper. 

In 1877 IA launched the Metal- 
lurgical Review. This first engineer- 
ing magazine in English was merged 
the next year with 74. It continues 
as a regular technical section. 

IA has published more advertising 
pages than any other magazine. In 
1900 (against only a couple of strong 
competitors) advertising pages totaled 
8,114. In the 1920's the annual total 
for years came to 25,009. In 1954 
(against 45 direct competitors, fight- 
ing for business in an “off” year), [4 


Hlorida’s no. 
business barometer 
blows its top 


MIAMI HERALD CLASSIFIED 
BREAKS ALL-TIME RECORD 


-and that’s only part of the picture! 


36 pages of classified ads— 
over 7,000 column inches! 
That's the all-time record 
set March 6th by The Miami 
Herald Classified section— 
accurately reflecting the 
booming business conditions 
that prevail year ‘round on 
Florida's Gold Coast. 


This summer. you can sell a 
million tourists plus a mil- 
lion thriving residents 
through The Miami Herald, 
which alone delivers the en- 
tire Gold Coast market! 


See your SB&F man today 


avi 18 Lee oe 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps. 


Affiliated Stations — WQAM, WQOAM-FM 


still ranked second only to Oil & Gas 
Journal among all magazines . . . 
Among last year’s 25 leaders in ad- 
vertising pages, 15 were largely or 
entirely in “metalworking.” 

The centenarian’s latest “era’’ be- 
gan in 1949 when George T. Hook 
was made publisher and Tom Camp- 
bell editor. 

Under the Chilton hierarchy in 
Philadelphia (where editorial and 
sales operations of all its publications 
soon will be centered) individual pub- 
lishers are given full responsibility. 
But Chilton’s board of directors, of 
course, keeps an eye on profit-and-loss 
statements and on “sound publishing 
practice.” Chairman of the board is 
Joseph S. Hildreth. G. Carroll Buzby 
is president. The board is composed 
primarily of the publishers of the 12 
Chilton publications. Both Hook and 
Campbell are members. 


Salesmen Stay 


George Hook directs all Iron Age 
operations. Under him a dozen sales- 
men work out of 10 cities, from Los 
Angeles to London. All are on a 
straight commission basis. 74 pays for 
their offices and help and for such 
things as local (but not long distance) 
calls . . . All of them earn five fat 
figures annually. It’s said that no 
salesman who has been with JA for 
five years ever has left. 

Under Hook on the “business side” 
are B. H. Hayes, production man- 
ager; Oliver Johnson, research direc- 
tor; W. M. Coffey, circulation man- 
ager; James A. Crites, promotion 
manager, and William Laimbeer, as- 
sistant research director. 

Key editorial people under Camp- 
bell and Sullivan are John B. D- 
laney, news-markets editor and E. \. 
Beaudet, technical editor. 

The magazine divides into three 
departments: news, technical and 
market coverage. News has been put 
up front. After a “page one” lead 
(“Steel Will Spend $800 Million in 
’55,” to expand and modernize facili- 
ties), this section reports develop- 
ments in such areas as transportation, 
automotive, construction, manufactur- 
ing, research, planning, defense work, 
“Washington Week” and personnel. 
These reports, Campbell says, “em- 
phasize interest and interpretation. 
We try to give the meaning behind 
the news.” 

The technical section has been 
dressed up, dramatized and simplified. 
Reports are clearer and briefer. Con- 
clusions are summarized at the start 
of each piece . . . Throughout the 
book, Campbell explains, “we seek 
to attract the reader with color, labels, 
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heads and subheads. Among other 
ways of easing his job, we've cut out 
‘jumps’ to the back of the book.” .. . 

In circulation, coverage and adver- 
tising dollar volume JA pushes ahead. 

Between 1944 and 1954, George 
Hook shows, gross dollar volume 
doubled from $1.7 to $3.5 million. 
Last year over 800 advertisers bought 
space. Largest classification in the 
6,577.99 display advertising pages was 
machine tools and other metalworking 
equipment, with 1,298 pages — fol- 
lowed by ferrous metals and mill 
products, manufactured parts, mate- 
rials-handling equipment, steel mill 
and foundry equipment, and 14 other 
groups. 

Over the years many a business has 
grown big with Jron Age. How many 
and which advertisers have been in 
the fold for more than 80 years 74 
does not know. Few issues of the first 
two decades were kept. On its cen- 
tennial JA is offering a $500 reward 
for the oldest issue which an adver- 
tiser or reader can turn up. 

But a partial list of those who have 
been at it for at least 75 years includes 
such names as American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc., Clark Bros. Bolt 
Co., Inc., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Nicholson File Co., Pratt & 
Whitney, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corp., Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co. and Townsend Co. 


Steel for Brooklyn Bridge 


In 1880 John Roebling was stretch- 
ing steel across the East River to 
make the Brooklyn Bridge . . . Amer- 
ican Chain was not making automo- 
bile tire chains! 

Although The Iron Age resigned 
last year from the ABC, it continues 
to maintain about 70% paid circula- 
tion (at $5 a year, $8 for two years), 
audited now by the Business Publica- 
tions Audit. Subscription efforts are 
entirely by mail. Renewal rates, 
George Hook says, have long been 
around 80%. Since 1944, paid cir- 
culation has risen from 17,000 to 
29,000. 

Of today’s total of nearly 45,000 
circulation, 13,000 is “controlled” 
(for complete coverage of key buying 
factors) and 2,500 “others,” includ- 
ing advertisers and their agencies. 
Readers are estimated at 164,000. 

IA’s coverage has kept pace with its 
industry. Since 1939 the number of 
metalworking plants employing 20 or 
more workers has more than doubled 
to 23,338. Of these today JA reaches 
20,008, or 97% .. . Of 139,000 
“plant” readers, as of last September 
16, 23.03% were corporate officials 
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and general managers (including 
4,924 sales executives) ; 31.81% were 
in engineering ; 29.50% in production, 
and 12.07% in purchasing. Titles of 
3.59% were not revealed. 

IA claims to have been the first 
publication to develop basic research 
material on its industry through classi- 
fication by subgroups of related prod- 
ucts. This project, started in 1932, 
became the foundation for what has 
since become known as a publisher’s 
“census” of its industry. 

IA’s current “census” is a 260-page 
book called “Basic Marketing Data 


for the Metalworking Industry.” In 
addition to providing sales and ad- 
vertising executives with detailed in- 
formation on such plants by types and 
sizes and number of production 
workers, the book helps /4 to control 
its own distribution and plant 
coverage. 

Special studies also are made on 
products ranging from air compressors 
and metal cleaners to wire rope. 

After 100 years, the men in metal- 
working are quite sure that John 
Williams’ descendants can come up 
with the answers. The End 


Robin Hood Flour 
IS RISING FAST 
WITH THIS TWIN! 


Robin Hood Flour knows the recipe for fast-rising sales in 
St. Paul! A good product, a terrific market and a generous 
measure of consistent, energetic advertising in the Dispatch- 
Pfoneer Press are all the ingredients it takes! Robin Hood 
Flour is following that recipe to the letter in the St, Paul “half” 
of the Twin Cities market, and its preference rating is rising 
fast... . UP more than 59% in the past year . . 
the 1955 St. Paul Consumer Analysis Survey! 


. according to 


Flour Brand Preference in St. Paul 


The 427,800 people in the St. Paul market are “in the 
dough” . . . and spend it to the merry tune of $554 million 
a year. You can learn whether or not you're getting your share 
of those dollars by checking your preference rating in the 1955 
St. Paul Consumer Analysis Survey, a razor-sharp study of the 
brand preferences and buying habits of the people who make 
the Dispatch-Pioneer Press their buying guide. For your 
copy, contact your Ridder-Johns representative or write, using 
your company letterhead, to Consumer Analysis, Dept. D 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 
St. Paul—Minneapolis. 


To sell the engineered 
construction markets, 
your best buy is 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’S 38,000 readers are 
members of the Anterican Society of Civil Engi- 
neers who must meet continuously the Society’s 
rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work.” 


PAB CIVIL ENGINEERING is unsurpassed in continuity 
of readership. 87% of these readers continue to 
read year after year. They are not “‘in-and- 
outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING’S editorial content is func- 
tional and authoritative. 95% of its articles are 
written by top-flight engineers actively engaged 
in important projects. Civil Engineers spend an 
average of 342 hours reading time with each 
issue of C.E. 


4 CIVIL ENGINEERING produces results. 36,715 
product information requests were received from 
one issue alone, resulting from a listing of ad- 
vertisers’ literature. 


Bown ENGINEERING bulids advertiser satisfac- 
tion. More manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials than ever before are advertising in CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Year after year, C.E. has shown 
a continual gain in advertising linage. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street. New York 18, N. Y. 


YOUR 
SHARE ? 


Well, one thing is sure — you don’t have 
to increase your sales staff to bridge the 
gap between today’s sales and tomor- 
row’s objectives! 
Hile-Damroth can help solve your prob- 
lems with visual communication (films, 
flipovers, booklets, etc.) depending on 
the goal you want to reach. No matter 
what your objective — we will take the 
complete job off your hands. Our service 
covers every phase from field research 
through final production. Our clients are 
in heavy industry, producers of consumer 
products, publications, service organiza- 
tions and the government. 
I'd like to see some of your ideas — 
no obligation. 


Name 


Company 
Address City 

y; HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 
Y 270 Park Ave., New York City 


Programs * Plans * Visual Methods for 
Sales Presentations, Training and Merchandising 
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Business Builds 
On Business Papers 


The nation’s ability to turn out 
and sell an estimated $700 billion 
gross national product annually by 
1975 will rest on the ability of man- 
agers, at all levels of industry and 
business, to master their jobs in a 
much more complex, diversified, de- 
centralized and speeded-up economy. 

That economy will stem from their 
leadership and their knowledge. 

More than ever, it seems certain, 
their knowledge—of trends and tech- 
niques, of the planned and proved 
ideas of their businesses—must derive 
from business publications. 

A century ago, when The Iron 
Age began, industries were few and 
businesses small and simple. Most of 
the nation’s 27 million people lived on 
farms, and largely fed, housed and 
even clothed themselves from their 
own efforts. 


Close Interdependence 

But even then invention and 
technology were spawning industries. 
Transportation and communication 
were starting to see that the products 
of industry were sold and promoted 
across the country. Business papers 
were beginning to report, interpret 
and guide this growth. As businesses 
have grown, so have their business 
papers—and vice versa, in ever-closer 
interdependence. 

The size and vigor of the economy 
in the next 20 years may be projected 
on the progress of business papers in 
the /ast 20. 

Between 1935 and January 1955, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. finds 
in analyzing Standard Rate & Data 
listings, the number of business papers 
in the U. S. increased from 1,459 to 
1,870, or about one-fifth. 

(Note: The 1,870 total figure does 
not include 414 business directories, 
catalogs and annuals; nor general 
business newspapers, such as The 
Wall Street Journal and Journal of 
Commerce; nor such general business 
magazines as Business Week, Fortune 
and Nation’s Business; nor such news 
magazines as Newsweek, Time and 
U. 8. News & World Report—all of 
which boast of their business coverage 
and their “management market.”’ Nor 
does the figure include farm publica- 
tions—nearly all of which are farm- 
ers’ ‘‘business papers.”’ ) 

While the number of business 
papers rose about 20% in 20 years, 
McGraw-Hill shows their combined 


circulation more than trebled, from 
10.3 million to 32.7 million. 

And from 1935 to 1954, inclusive, 
business papers’ advertising revenue 
soared nearly nine times, from $43 
million to $372 million. 

If production costs—estimated to 
average at least 11'4%—were added, 
expenditures by advertisers in and for 
business papers in 1954 would reach 
$428 million. 

Yet in these two decades, when the 
nation’s production, sales and income 
multiplied, the dollars devoted to busi- 
ness paper space rose only from .06% 
to .105% of gross national product 
and from 0.76% to .124% of national 
income. 

In other words, one-tenth of 1 cent 
in business papers today helps to build 
—and sell—every dollar’s worth of 
our expanding production. One-eighth 
of 1 cent in business papers helps to 
insure each dollar of our increasing 
income. 

For advertisers who might stew 
over “inflated” advertising costs, Mc- 
Graw-Hill offers findings in a study 
of 249 representative business papers : 
From 1940 to 1954, inclusive, com- 
bined circulation gained 51%, while 
advertising rates (on a 12- or 13-time 
basis) went up 109%. Thus average 


1954 Leaders 


business papers in 1954 
number of advertising 


he top 
ra ked 
pages carried 


1954 

Publicat Ad Pages 

Oil and Gas Journa . 7,535 

n Age : . 6,970 

can Machinist 6,328 

. 5,752 

. 4,656 

. 4,570 

4,172 

4,145 

. 4,124 

. 4,442 

4,023 

3,863 

\V 3,520 

Machinery : aah 3,515 

Chemical Week ..... . 3,480 

Modern Machine Shop 3,385 

Electrical Manufacturing 3,165 

Automotive Industries .. 3,127 

Modern Medicine 3,107 
Jobber Topics 


Note: On this same list Business Week 
would rank fifth; Life, ninth; The New 
Yorker, tenth. 

Source—McGrew-Hill 
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cost per page per thousand in 1954 
was only 39% higher than in 1940. 
. . . How many advertisers can say 
the same for the price of their prod- 
ucts or services? 

Associated Business Publications re- 
ports that, in all business papers in 
1954, 17 advertisers each spent more 
than $1 million, and 177 spent $175,- 
000 or more in this medium. The 
leaders were: 


1. General Electric Co $3,400,000 
General Motors Corp. 2,301,400 
3. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 1,967,500 
.E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Ine. 1,941,100 
5. Eastman Kodak Co 1,650,000 
U. S. Steel Corp. 1,558,100 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 1,260,500 
. Allied Chemical & Dye 


Corp. 1,260,000 ww a7 
. United States Rubber Co. 1,200,000 Pre-Pla n ned 
. National Cash Register Co. 1,200,000 
. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1,177,000 ° e 
. Johns-Manville Corp. 1,122,200 t | M ov 5 n 
. Bendix Aviation Corp. 1,109,800 U n { e G 
. Republic Steel Corp. 1,093,800 
. The Timken Roller Bearing 


Co. Sranerwe k ALL h d il 
. Minneapolis-Honeywell ta es t e etal Ss 


Regulator Co. 1,031,900 
17. American Cyanamid Co. 1,022,990 


“Million-dollar” advertisers, how- off your hands! 


ever, represented only about 11% of 
all the money paid last year for busi- 
ness paper space, and the 177 leaders 
bought only 22% of it. Many thou- 
sands of others bought the rest. \ ,' / : ‘ 

Among business paper advertisers HY worry about packing, loading rout- 
are advertising media. McGraw-Hill, ; Petes . 
for example, spent $720,000 for this ing, scheduling and other problems when 
space in 1954; Curtis Publishing Co., . ‘ : TRA 
$457 8, se : - ve, 900 you transfer personnel? Just call your nearest 
900, and Time, Inc., § ,900. Y 


John E. Wiley, former chairman of UNITED Agent .. . tell him who you want to 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., calls 
business paper editors “idea mer- move, where and when you want them moved... 
chants.” 

“Tyo you know.” -heiaiks, “tia War He carefully Pre-Plans every little detail... 
roe eamagatir an cmncleeal conten anticipates every problem ...assures.a smooth, 

. were made possible by these Idea 
Merchants? ... They have broadened 
the scope and influence of the business 
press so that today there is hardly a 
machine, a material, a process or a 
business method that does not owe 
most of its rapid development and 
speedy acceptance to the fact that it 
was introduced in the pages of one 
business paper or another.” 


safe. clean move. And this better service costs 


no more. 


Advertisers, too, rely on business 
parers to reach and sell—and “edu- 
cate’ —the customers who count. 
They will need this basic medium 


even more tomorrow. 
The End 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Brake Shoe Co. .. . 

Stephen S. Conway, formerly v-p 
sales, to president, Brake Shoe and 
Casting Division ; John F. Ducey, Jr., 
to sales v-p, that division. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. . . . 
J. P. Henry to general sales man- 
ager. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. . . . 

W. Chester Cobb to president; 
Eric R. Herbertson to commercial 
v-p; Edwin H. Arnold, formerly 
president, to chairman of the board. 
The firm manufactures textile chem- 
icals. 


Automatic Transportation Co. . . . 
George A. Hinckley to general 
sales manager. 


The Barden Corp. . . . 
A. G. Jarreau to sales manager. 
Firm makes precision ball bearings. 


“Financial Security 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 
President 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that 
“ .. the Payroll Savings Plan is one of 
the easiest ways to save for economic 
security.” — 


If you believe with millions of other 
Americans that there is no safer invest- 
ment than U.S. Savings Bonds — 


Why not take a really personal in- 
terest in your employees and your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan? 


Pick up the phone, now, and ask the 
man in charge of your Payroll Savings 
Plan three questions: 


© How many of your employees are en- 
rolled in the Payroll Savings Plan? 

© What is the percentage of employee 
participation? 


Is Based On Savings...” 


“, .- and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any individual to save for 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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¢ When did your company last conduct 
a person-to-person canvass? 


If less than 50% of your employees are 
enrolled in the Plan ... if you have not 
conducted a person-to-person canvass 
in the past two years (or if you do not 
have the Plan), act now! Telephone, 
wire or write to Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. You will hear promptly from 
your State Director, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment who will be glad to help you 
conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the 
hands of every employee. That is all 
you have to do. Your employees will do 
the rest. They want to save for their 


economic security. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. . . . 
E. William Endter to president. 


The Duraflex Co. ... 
Ray Mees to general sales manager. 


Ex-Lax, Inc. ... 
Harry S. Feliu to sales manager. 


Hamilton Metal Products Co. . . . 
Norman B. Orent to v-p and gen- 
eral manager. 


Hoffman Beverage Co. . . . 

Michael McCabe, formerly general 
sales manager, to v-p for sales and 
marketing. 


Kawneer Co... . 
Frank J. Smith to sales manager, 
consumer products. 


Lamson Corp. ... 
Joe H. Peritz to manager, dealer 
sales, for company’s conveyor line. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry . . . 

William H. Worrilow, Jr., for- 
merly general sales manager, to v-p 
in charge of sales; John H. Boyd to 
general sales manager. 


Lehigh Navigation Coal Sales Co. ... 
E. J. Thomas, v-p and sales man- 
ager, to executive v-p. 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. ... 
Adon H. Brownell to v-p in charge 
of sales. 


Mueller Brass Co. . . . 
A. C. Dappert to v-p, sales. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. . . . 
Richard W. Snyder to sales man- 
ager, Electrical Division. 


Packard-Bell Co. . . . 
Kenneth R. Johnson, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, to v-p, sales. 


Pangborn Corp. .. . 
Arthur J. Buckley to sales manager. 


Petri of California . . . 
B. C. Solari to v-p and director of 
sales. 


Southern Dairies, Inc. . . . 

George L. Smith, formerly general 
sales manager, to v-p in charge of 
sales and advertising. 


Webster-Chicago Corp. .. . 
H. R. Letzter to v-p and general 
sales manager. 


Western Gear Works . . . 
L. A. Myhre to v-p in charge of 
marketing. 
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ca ideas telped create 

this attention-getting presentation of 

The Chemstrand Corporation’s ACRILAN® acrylic fiber 
and nylon yarn. Designed for double duty, 


the exhibit contains the basic elements 

for another equally effective booth . . . a plus value 

for an alert exhibitor. 

Ideas can make your exhibit dollars go further . . . and we would 
welcome the chance to discuss our ideas with you. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURGH « NEW YORK e CHICAGO °* DETROIT 


“With our wide diversity of 
interests we count on 


Business Publications” 


says 
Harry A. Bullis 


Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


“| ..to help us keep closely informed on problems ranging from the 
wheat field to the consumer’s dining table or the industrial plant.” 

Without business publications, it would be a near-impossibility 
to keep closely informed on new developments in the many fields 
that affect day-to-day operations in a large, highly-diversified firm. 
That’s why Mr. Bullis, his associates and department heads through- 
out his organization “count on” the timely, factual reporting of 
business publication editors, analysts and feature writers. 

When the reader feels the editorial pages are informative and help- 
ful to him, you can be sure he’ll be impressed by your message on an 
advertising page, too. For advertising pages in business publications 
have equally specialized value. They provide a direct sales route for 
any product or service of benefit to business or professional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1001 ritteeath street, W. w., Woshington 5, D.C. + STerling 3-7535 


The national association of publishers of 173 technical, 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 
of 4,098,937 ... audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. . . . serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and 
professions ...pin-pointing the market of your choice. 


Write for list of NBP publications and the latest 
“Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We Have to 
Sell Tomorrow?”, by Ralston B. Reid, Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Manager, Apparatus Sales Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


BOATING BOOMS 10°) BILLION 


it’s the fastest growing recreational industry — rowboats, sail- 
boats, inboards, outboards, yachts. Last year for the first time, 
retail sales for leisure craft and services hit $1 billion. Antici- 
pated: 20% increase for ‘55. 

Several factors are involved: wage earners, in top economic 
health, can afford to get in on the fun; more man-made flood 
coritrol and hydro-electric projects are broadening inland water- 
way areas. Manufacturers, too, tempt prospects with easy-to- 
operate equipment, attractive accessories, assemble-’em-your- 
self boat kits. t 

One outboard motor corporation reports that $20,000 of its 
stock, purchased in 1947, would be worth $240,000 right now. 
The market is broader than it appears. Last year, for example, 
boat fans paid $12 million for trailers to tow the craft. 


We 


IN 1954 


5.2 MILLION PLEASURE 
CRAFT WERE USED... 


IF YOU FIGURE FOUR 
PERSONS TO A BOAT... 


“Pinennnnotiit 
Hn NOHO 


THAT’S ... ONE BOAT FOR EVERY 
31 PERSONS IN THE U.S. 


ee 


|. THEN... 20 MILLION OF US 
SHARED IN RECREATIONAL 
BOATING LAST YEAR 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Menage 


Designed by HILE-DAMROTH, INC 


4 MILLION 760,000 540,000 


\ OUTBOARDS INBOARDS SAILBOATS 
SS 


ha. 


Source: National Association of Engine & Boat Manufacturers, New York 17,N.Y., and Yachting Publishing Corp., New York 17,N.Y 
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Fit out a farm with running water—and 
the results are downright spectacular. 


Dairy cows, for example, produce more 
and richer milk. Hens lay more eggs. Pigs 
and cattle put on more meat per day on 
less feed. In fact, production steps up 
profitably all around the farm 


All this, of course, is in addition to the 
miracles of better farm living that come 
with running water. The extra conveni- 
ence of a modern bathroom. The ease of 
mechanized’ laundry, dishwashing and 
water-heating equipment. And, most wel- 
come of all, plenty of water under pressure 
wherever you want it. 


So, with all these wonderful benefits to 
be wrought by such a simple thing as run- 
ning water, you’d think that every farm 
would have it. The truth is, though, that 
far too many don’t... and too many 
that do are not making the most of it. 


Something is being done — now 


Just as you’d expect—if you’re at all 
familiar with our century of leadership— 
Better Farming is going all out to bring all 
the advantages of a running water system 


Now Country Gentleman’s 


to every American farm. 


This crusade began when Better Farm- 
ing sounded the call to a “water sys- 
tems clinic” in Chicago during January. 
Government and agricultural college 
leaders, bankers, manufacturersof pumps, 
pipe, plumbing fixtures and home appli- 
ances discussed every aspect of the prob- 
lem .. . pledged themselves to solve it. 


And right now, in our May issue, Better 
Farming is giving farmers a complete pro- 
gram developed from this meeting. 
Ten major features tell what adequate 
water means in more profitable produc- 
tion and more enjoyable living . . . how to 
get it . . . how to make the most of it. 


As this Better Farming campaign con- 
tinues, more and more farmers are going 
to be turning water into bigger yields and 
bigger income. And buying more of the 
pleasures and products of better farm 
living with all those extra dollars. 


There’s one way to make sure it’s your 
product they buy. Offer it in the maga- 
zine that’s leading this bright new era— 
Better Farming! 


aim are the same... 


A Curtis publication 
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One of the marvels of our generation has been 
the growth of consumer capital — modern homes, 
automobiles, radios, TV sets, washing machines, 
airconditioning units, electric dryers, food fr 

and so on, in an ever longer list. Perhaps at no 
time in the past has the desire for material im- 


provement played so large a role in the economy - 


as it does today. Consumers continue to visit bar- 
gain basements and their preferences run strongly 


MASS WANTS: WIDENING 


toward the latest contrivances, newest conven- 
iences, and premium grades. And if people are no 
longer timid about borrowing to expand their 
current spending, they are also willing to work 


. hard to acquire the incomes needed to live as they 


feel they should. This table shows the output of 
some of our rapidly growing consumer com- 
modities. 


COMMODITY _ 


UNIT 1940 1948 1953 1954* 
AIR Se , 
CONDITIONING ea THOUSANDS 73 1,045 1,230 
UNITS, ROOM 
BLANKETS, , 
ELECTRIC THOUSANDS 675 948 1,050 
DRYERS, CLOTHES [S] THOUSANDS 58 92 737 890 
AW heen 

FREEZERS, a © 

FARM AND HOME THOUSANDS 690 1,090 m5 

i Zz r 
\ MILLION ‘ | 7 
ZEN FOODS 
FROZEN FOO ~ pouNDs 431 1,163 3,500 3,800 
SHAVERS, ELECTRIC THOUSANDS 900 1,650 3,500 | > 3,950 
SYNTHETIC MILLION 318k 
350 
DETERGENTS = POUNDS ” saa ne 
TELEVISION SETS as ~ THOUSANDS 980 7,215 7,400 
WASTE FOOD ~ THOUSANDS 
DISPOSALS é 175 325 5) 
REVENUE PASSENGER . 
MILES FLOWN — 1 6 16 7. 
PICTOGRAPH BY 
. Source: Department of Commerce. _ 


*Preliminary 


. Designed by HILE-DAMROTH, INC 
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HICH BUILDING MARKET 


> NONRESIDENTIAL [_] 
> RESIDENTIAL [_] 


> BOTH O 


Whatever your sales objective these guideposts point the way to effective 


and economical building market sales . . . 


@ 97% of the total dollar volume of all nonresidential and other heavy 
building reported by F.W. Dodge Corporation is architect-engineer planned‘” 


(2) There’s an architect involved in 63% of the total dollar volume of all 
(1) 


houses reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


© The lion’s share of total architect-designed building is in the hands of 
the majority of architects who year after year design both nonresidential 
and residential building including . . . 


%* close to one-half of all architect-designed nonresidential building 
* over three-fifths of all architect-designed houses.‘ 


© One magazine, Architectural Record, delivers your advertising message 
to those architects and engineers who are verifiably responsible for . . . 


* 94% of all architect-designed nonresidential building dollar volume. 
%* 73% of all architect-designed residential building dollar volume. 


{) F. W. Dodge Corp. report of “Architect 
and Engineer Planned Work— 1954” 


These valuable aids 

to effective advertising 
and selling are ‘3) Statewide checks of Architectural Rec- 
available on request ord’s subseriber galleys against architect 
activity as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. 


) “Analysis of Architect Activity” 


‘*) Reader preference folder 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL? 


HERE IS WHY. 


One magazine, Architectural Record, offers thriftiest and most 
efficient coverage of those architects and engineers whose steady 
specification of your product means sales in both the nonresidential 


and residential building markets. 


EDITORIAL BALANCE. The Record’s editorial content is continuously 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum 
value to architects and engineers in terms of the work actually on 


their boards—nonresidential and residential, small and large. 


EDITORIAL CONCENTRATION. Every editorial page—whether dealing 
with nonresidential or residential buildings (or both)—is edited 
specifically for architects and engineers. And the Record publishes 


more editorial pages than any other magazine in its field. 


UNEQUALED READERSHIP. Architects and engineers have steadily 
voted Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 70 out of 
77 readership studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


MORE CIRCULATION WHERE IT IS MOST NEEDED. More architectural 
firms, more consulting engineering firms, more architects and engi- 
neers in commerce and industry will see your advertising message 


in Architectural Record than in any other architectural magazine. 


These are the reasons why, again in 1955, Architectural Record is 
carrying more building product advertising directed to the architect 
and engineer-designed nonresidential and residential building 
market than any other architectural magazine. 


fii Architectural 
Record ‘us 


and engineer’’ 


CORPORATION 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


THE BUSTLING BUSINESSPAPERS 


(DRAW A DEEP BREATH ) 


EVER WONDER WHAT THE RELATIONSHIP IS -BETWEEN BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING AND THE 
COMMON YARDSTICKS OF WAGES, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT, ETC.? TAKE A LOOK... 


THE BUSTLING BUSINESS PAPERS 5-20-55 


FOR EVERY $1,000 OF THIS YARDSTICK... 


GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


>, | $1.05 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


ee 


$1.24 


~ WAGES 
(NON-AGRICULTURAL) 


PLANT TOTAL U.S. 
EQUIPMENT ADVERTISING 
INVESTMENT 


$13.64 


..-THIS AMOUNT IS INVESTED IN BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING: 


Today, $1 out of every $19 invested in advertising goes into a businesspaper. 


OIL & GAS JOURNAL 


! IRON AGE 


' 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


STEEL 


BUSINESS WEEK 
FLORIST’S REVIEW 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 
ELECTRONICS 


LIFE 


THE NEW YORKER 


1954 ADVERTISING PAGES 


BUT, IF YOU STILL THINK BUSI- 
NESSPAPERS ARE -PEANUTS 
COMPARED TO GIANT CONSUMER 
MAGAZINES, LOOK AT THE 1954 
ADVERTISING PAGE RECORD OF 
THE TOP 10 BUSINESS AND CON- 
SUMER PUBLICATIONS. 
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We Do More For Baby Than Anybody 


oO 


a 


_ MODERN ROMANCES publishes more editorial linage on baby 


care and training than any magazine. In the first four months of 


_this year, we ‘are ‘way ahead of'all competition in this field. And ° 


it’s the kind of sound, practical editorial that really helps young : 


mothers who must cope with the mysteries and wonders of new 


babies. No wonder it’s the baby service magazine of so many 


young mothers. And. . no wonder baby advertisers increase their 


appropriations in Modern Romances every year. 


Editorial Linage on Baby Care and Training among 
the women’s service, store and romance magazines* 


MODERN ROMANCES 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ld 


LINAGE 
FOOT 


1563 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


<hasharesemncireniocerwaniigecsiga lis 


McCALL S 


WOMAN’ S HOME COMPANION 


12705 


PARENTS’ 


BETTER LIVING 


EVERY WOMAN'S 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


WOMAN'S DAY 


‘TRUE CONFESSIONS 


INTIMATE ROMANCES 


re PERSONAL ROMANCES 


TRUE STORY 


*Lloyd Hall, January-April, 1955 
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MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


261 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CHAIN LABELS .. 


_ DEATH GRIP TO NATIONAL BRANDS? 5-20-55 


CHAIN LABELS... 


DEATH-GRIP TO NATIONAL BRANDS? 


Definite progress is being made by chain houses 
in the brand battle for the consumer's food dollar. 
In one classification after another, significant gains 
are made not by national manufacturers or the 
non-advertised price brands, but by the chain’‘s 
private labels. 


A&P BRANDS 


OF THESE PRODUCTS... ACCOUNT FOR 


THIS AGE OF VOLUME... 


in Chicago, for example, five corporate chains 
have only 8% of all outlets, but their total sales 
accounts for 45% of all consumer food purchases. 
The accompanying graph shows. how just one 
chain, A & P, has merchandised its private labels 
up. to major competitive positions in the Chicago 
market. 


_. LEAVING ONLY THIS °%AGE 
FOR ALL FAMOUS NATIONAL 
BRANDS COMBINED: 


Desserts, | 27% % 
SHORTENING 35% 65% 
MARGARINE (38% ; 62% 

> 2. 56% 44% 
TEA 74% 


IN ONE PRODUCT CLASSIFICA- 
TION, MARGARINE, CHAIN 
HOUSE BRANDS: HAVE HAD A 
129% GAIN IN SHARE-OF- 
MARKET WITHIN SIX YEARS. 
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Designed by HILE DAMROTH INC 


NATIONAL BRANDS MUST BUILD PERSONALITY and CHARACTER — 
OR ELSE! HOW? INTELLIGENT TRADE RELATIONS, ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGING, BRAND EXCITEMENT, AGGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING, 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 


Source: -Pierre Martineau,.director ‘of research, Chicago Tribune 


and Putman Publications, Inc:, St. Joseph, Mich 


Nine Magazines Reach 
Half of U. S. Adults, 
Politz Study Reveals 


Poll conducted for Look 
shows family readership 
among general magazines 


Through nine large-circulation 
magazines advertisers may reach a 
combined audience of 58.7 million 
different people of 10 years and older 
—or nearly half of the estimated 125 
million people in these.age groups in 
the U. S., Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., has found in a _ nation-wide, 
personal-interview study sponsored by 
Look. 

7 otal audience of the nine maga- 
zines, including people who read two 
or more of them, was reported to be 
130.6 million. Because of the inclu- 
sion of four women’s service publica- 
tions, this breaks down to about 80 
million female and 50 million male 
readers, 


Readership by Sex 


Collier’s is shown to have 6 million 
male and 5.6 million female readers, 
or a total of 11.6 million; Life, 
14.150 million males and 13.6 million 
females, or a total 27.750 million; 
Look, 10 million males and 9.5 mil- 
lion females, or 19.5 million, and The 
Saturday Evening Post slightly more 
female than male readers—8 against 
7.9 million—or 15.9 million. 

Total audiences of five monthly 
magazines—predominantly female— 
were estimated at 14.7 million for 
Better Homes and Gardens; 11.250 
million for Good Housekeeping; 11.6 
million for Ladies’ Home Journal; 
11.4 million for McCall’s, and 8.9 
million for the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Recent reported paid circulation 
figures, including Canadian and over- 
seas, were Collier's, 3.8 million; Life, 
5.6 million; Look, 3.9 million; The 
Post, 4.7 million; Better Homes and 
Gardens, 4 million; Good House- 
keeping, 3.4 million; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 4.9 million; McCall’s, 4.6 
million, and Woman's Home Com- 
panion, 4.3 million. 

The study covers TV ownership 
in proportion to number of magazines 
read; breaks down audiences of indi- 
vidual magazines by socio-economic 
groups, and shows household owner- 
ship of various products by the maga- 
zine readers. 
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Now 
You Reach 


125,600 Consumers 


in the 


TROY CITY ZONE 


fill with 
$207,818,000 TO SPEND 


Here are the NEW FIGURES 
for the TROY CITY ZONE area:* 


Total Net Income: $207,818,000 
Per Family Income: $5,587 

Total Retail Sales: $154,098,000 
Food Sales: $46,033,000 

General Merchandise: $8,674,000 
Furn.-HH.-Radio: $10,809,000 
Automotive: $27,856,000 

Drugs: $3,138,000 


Population: 125,600 
Families: 37,200 


Coverage: 99%, 
Circ.: 47,582 


*From Sales Management, 1955, 


Survey of Buying Power (Special Analysis) 


ARE YOU REACHING THIS MARKET? 
CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO? 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


* THE TROY RECORD - 
* THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY, N. Y. 


RR 


on anomie are Rises 


apm tra a ep 
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MEETING THE 
CHALLENGE 


| yesimpaka is no business for stick-in-the-ruts. 
Nor is publishing. These have been years of 
great change in the interests, needs and desires of 
people everywhere. These are times of great oppor- 
tunity for those who meet the challenge of change. 


Nowhere has the change been so great as among the 
more than twenty million families now living beyond 
the metropolitan areas—in Countryside America. 


Modern communications have erased any sense of 
remoteness. Modern transportation has changed the 
meaning of distance. The dispersion of industry and 
the prosperity of agriculture assures ample buying 
power. The birthplace of American ideals has become 
the very heart of today’s All-America Market. 


To produce a magazine which would serve country- 
side people in an important, different way and, thereby, 
give advertisers a real opportunity for intimate com- 
munication among them with broad-based, low-cost 
coverage—this was our challenge of change. 


It is not environment alone which distinguishes 
these families. Nor is it their economic condition, for 
today buying power is everywhere. Neither is it tastes 
nor education. 


It is their deep desire to raise a family in a home of 
their own, on their own piece of ground, with breath- 
ing space and elbow room. It is their love of family 
solidarity, of shared interests of living together, which 
makes theirs a way of life. 


All over America and among all families there is a 


growing interest in the family-itself. Young marrieds 
are raising bigger families. Foods, fun, furnishings or 


OF CHANGE 


cars, most of the buying decisions are now family 
decisions. Advertisers are conscious of this family 
influence and appeal to it in their selling messages. 
Nowhere is it stronger than among countryside families. 

Born in the spring of 1953, TOWN JOURNAL is a family 
magazine—the end result of ten years of costly devel- 
opment and twenty years of successful publishing in 
a related field. 


True, any family anywhere can enjoy TOWN 
JOURNAL. Many, many do. We welcome them wherever 
they may live. But our greatest interest is among 
countryside families. Look carefully through any issue 
and you will find the editorial over-tones which give 
it a ‘‘me and mine”’ feeling to families who like to live 
in the countryside. More than eighty per cent of 
TOWN JOURNAL’s circulation is among them. 

TOWN JOURNAL has been warmly received—circu- 
lation has increased twenty-five per cent in two years 

1,650,000 copies with the June issue and growing 
soundly, steadily. 

Only a few great magazines equal its total family 
readership. Advertisers large and small are beginning 
to appreciate more and more that the most potent 
voice in the family council is the family magazine, 
read by all. 

TOWN JOURNAL represents a new application of a 
sound and proven editorial principle. Well done and 
backed with ample resources, TOWN JOURNAL is very 
much in tune with the times. As a friend in the family 
court, it provides advertisers with a welcome oppor- 
tunity for added impact and broad, low-cost coverage 
in the very heart of today’s All-America Market. 


Aaah arip tiara Publisher 
Sedud ff Cabeack President 


TOWN JOURNAL 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR AMERICAN TOWNS 


Published by Farm Journal, Inc. 


1955 


e Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


DESTINATION SALE! 


MAN! THIS IS SELLING, 
WITH A CAPITAL 


Write for all the wonderful 
facts about this modern, 
magical sales tool . . . The 
Soundview Rear-Screen 
Projector. It's priced amaz- 
# ingly low! 


@) AUTOMATIC PROJECTION CORP. 


282 7th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


MAKE ag LAUGH! 


Friendly on eles. Make 
+ os he leds a the Heve Better 

iottoes” monthly mneillags. Unusual — 
effective — economical — exclusive. Write 
for details on your business letterhead. 


FREDERICK E. GYMER 
2121 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for gan editorial or 
or write rch purposes 


youu ft Lp sec 
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ANYONE CAN PLAY. “Customer” holds out-sized cards each typed 
with an objection to buying. “Salesman” holds the answers, or sell- 
ing points. To win, the salesman must have trumps left when the 


customer has run out of aces. 


Quicken Your Salesmen's Responses 
With a Do-It-Yourself Card Game 


Research Institute devises Trumps and Aces" game which 


any firm can adapt to teach its salesmen how to play the 


right cards when asking for the order. Sales increased 20%. 


What can the sales manager do 
about the salesman who knows his 
product but is not quick enough to 
come up with the right answer at the 
right moment ? 

Have him play “Trumps and 
Aces,”’ says the Research Institute of 
America. This game resulted in a 
20% sales increase for 20 veteran ac- 
count executives of the Institute: 
Over a six-month period, one more 
sale for every four than in the like 
period of the year before. ‘“Trumps 
and Aces” gives the salesman the right 
answers to customer objections, as 
well as practice in using them at the 
right time. And it is a game any sales 
manager can prepare for his staff. 

The idea for “Trumps and Aces” 
originated among the Institute’s own 
sales executives. The game was pre- 
pared for the Associate Membership 
program, designed to develop man- 
agers and improve all levels of man- 
agement. 

Lloyd Evans, a member of the sales 
executive staff, studied the field men’s 
call reports, interviewed the men. Re- 
search specialists talked to customers 
and prospects. They listed all cus- 
tomer responses which could end in 


“no sale.” They also listed all the 
ways the men on the staff overcome 
customer resistance. Most effective 
selling points and major customer ob- 
jections were put on cards. The Insti- 
tute prepared four “‘set’’ games in- 
cluding customer reactions and proper 
responses. 

Actually the game is a sales inter- 
view broken down and written on 
cards. Two can play. One is the 
“salesman;’ the other, the “cus- 
tomer.” The salesman gets all the 
trumps. The customer gets all the 
aces. At first it looks as if the cards 
are stacked in favor of the customer 
who is determined not to buy. His 
cards contain every’ conceivable 
argument against buying. But the 
salesman’s trumps give all the an- 
swers, all the selling points. A card 
may be played only if it contains a 
reasonably logical response to the pre- 
ceding card. A player is free to play 
two or more cards at once, so long as 
his response makes sense. 

It is easy just to follow suit. The 
fun begins when the cards get shuffled. 
Then the symbols no longer help a 
player to follow suit. When variations 
are tried, the salesman must learn to 
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realign his selling points. This takes 
thinking on his feet. Prime purpose 
of the game is to develop just that 
skill. The average salesman, the 
Institute has found, has more knowl 
edge of selling than he applies. 

Salesmen lose when they use up all 
their best selling points early in the 
game and are left without a response 
to an objection raised later. Experi- 
ence with the game shows that the 
salesman’s eagerness to display his 
own strong beliefs and compelling 
sales arguments often leads him to use 
too many of his trumps before he has 
properly estimated the customer’s 
position. This brings humiliating de- 
feat, with all the trumps played and 
the customer sitting there with a fist 
full of aces. 

The smart salesman never uses up 
all of his ammunition early in the 
interview. He learns to save ideas so 
that he will have a fresh answer to 
every objection. And he learns to an- 
swer questions without talking too 
much. The game trains him in this 
technique. 

The game also gives each salesman 
the opportunity to profit by the ex- 
perience of other salesmen on the 
staff. If Jim knew the proof story 
Harry used last week, he would have 
a sale. If Harry knew what Jim did 
to get a fidgety president’s wandering 
attention back to his presentation, he 
would have a sale. 

Salesmen for the Institute were the 
guinea pigs for the game. They were 
mailed a deck of out-size cards in 
yellow and blue, a set of rules and, to 
offset any skepticism the Institute 
offered to pick up the dinner tab the 
first night the game was played. 

One account executive reports: 
“Jean and I played the game a couple 
of times, but didn’t think much of it. 


Then when the president of a certain 
company .backed me into speechless- 
ness last Monday, I remembered the 
sequence that wins in the first ‘set’ 
game. Of course, he used different 
words, but what he was saying 
sounded like the ‘aces’ that start the 
game. So I tried playing the ‘trumps’ 
from that game as well as I could 
remember them. Something I said 
clicked, and I could sense his interest 
reviving.” The reorder enclosed with 
his report speaks for itself 

To sales managers, interested in 
preparing the game for their staffs, 
Evans says: 


1. List all the sales points of your 
product, one by one. Include each 
little point you have ever heard a 
salesman make. 


2. Analyze all the reports from 
salesmen for the last year. Put down 
every reason they give for prospects’ 
refusal to buy, whether or not you 
believe the reasons are valid. 


3. Visualize four customers and 
divide among them all the reasons for 
not buying. These make four suits 
and their aces. 


4. Mentally, start selling 
the trumps. Imagine the interview 
and put it down on cards. If the in- 
terview logically ends in no sale, let 
your salesman get whipped. Make 
one suit a winner. The other suits can 
show him how he gets backed into a 
corner. 


5. Reshuffle the cards and add sell- 
ing points until you can win. One 
way a sales manager can make sure 
that the staff pools its ideas is to offer 
a small bonus for any new cards ac- 
cepted for addition to the game. 

The End 


“HEAP BIG 
MARKET POTENTIAL 
SIOUX CITY ABC CITY 

ZONE POP. NOW 


ie 


PLUS 63% daily, 48% 


100,121! 


Sunday in 12 neighboring counties. 


» nf \ SIOUX CITY NEWSPAPERS offer 100% city zone coverage 


CONTACT OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES NOW! 


The Sioux City Dournal 


aN JOURNAL-TRIBUNE on 


MAY 20, 1955 


MINN 


NEBR, 1OWA 


each | 
customer from the list of sales points, | 


cash 
credit 


Solve 

all 3 

problems 

with the 
Douglas-Guardian 
Plan 


Sales, credit and collection 
managers are enthusiastic 
about the Douglas- Guardian 
Plan because it means fewer 
credit risks, a minimum of col- 
lection problems, more cash 
on hand. 

Here’s how the Douglas- 
Guardian Plan can work for 
manufacturers: 

Douglas-Guardian Field 
Warehouse Receipts are 
issued to you on all merchan- 
dise shipped to distributors’ 
locations. Thus your distribu- 
tor enjoys the advantages of 
ample inventory on favorable 
terms, resulting in increased 
sales...with added protection 
and profits for your company. 


Pe a Se ee ee 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN |! 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


Please have your nearest representative 
phone me for an appointment. 


Your Name 


Name of Company 


Address of Compony_ 


Phone Number____ 


SM -5-20-55 i 


bn ees ae an en an eee ee eee 
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Why Our Sales Incentive Plan 
Is Built Around These 6 Steps: 


Sales division analysis or organization 


Job descriptions for sales people 


A job evaluation plan 


A merit rating program 


A forecasting plan for setting up sales quotas 


The incentive plan 


BY LOUIS WOZAR - President 


The Dayton Pump and Manufacturing Co. 
as told to F. C. Minaker 


Six carefully planned steps have led 
to a successful sales incentive plan at 
the Dayton Pump and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton, O. 

Over a period of months we had 
worked toward our goal of establish- 
ing a sales incentive program which 
would represent a sound challenge to 
our salespeople and, at the same time, 
be geared to today’s selling problems 
and objectives. 

It has been in effect about a year. 
Several minor changes have been 
made; possibly others will be neces- 
sary. However, we are convinced that 
our approach has been fundamentally 
sound, As president of a firm that has 
completely redesigned all its products 
to meet today’s increasingly competi- 
tive market, I realize that our sales 
methods, too, must be re-evaluated 
periodically, 

After considerable discussion, we 
decided to start from scratch, rather 
than build the framework of a new 
plan on the shaky foundation of an 
old one. 

We called on John A. Patton 
Management Engineers, Inc., Chica- 
go, for help. Duane Kinas, a Patton 
Management engineer, installed the 
program after we had worked out the 
six basic steps. They are: 

!. Sales division analysis or organ- 
ization. 


2. Job descriptions for members of 
the sales department and for the sales 
representatives. 
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3. A job evaluation plan. 

4+. A merit rating plan. 

5. A forecasting plan for setting up 
sales quotas. 

6. The incentive plan. 


The sales division analysis included 
an organization chart defining the 
sales division’s lines of authority and 
responsibility. ‘This chart was pre- 
pared to meet current and foreseeable 
requirements of the company. While 
personnel may—and undoubtedly will 
—increase to meet demands, functions 
will remain the same unless there are 
drastic changes in sales policies or 
products. 

The chart has been designed to 
facilitate all matters of responsibility, 
policy and supervision. Since any plan 
of organization would soon bog down 
if lines of authority were adhered to 
without flexibility in routine matters, 
this plan makes no effort to shackle or 
regiment activities. ‘The intent is to 
facilitate decisions and actions by 
clear-cut lines of authority portrayed. 

The chart shows only the basic 
functions and lines of authority. For 
more detailed data, job descriptions of 
each specific position must be con- 
sulted. An organization chart does 
not, of course, in itself provide for 
efficient or effective operation. Lines 
of cooperation—not shown on the 
chart—must exist among all func- 
tions, departments and divisions of the 
company to insure successful opera- 
tion. 


Job descriptions insured proper 
functioning of the entire sales organ- 
ization. They were set up for each 
job in the division, including that of 
general sales manager, field sales 
manager, regional sales manager, sales 
office manager, advertising and pro- 
motion manager, service manager, 
training manager and, of course, sales 
representatives. 


Job evaluation was installed to 
cover all sales division jobs. This plan, 
which uses the point system of evalua- 
tion, is divided into eight factors of 
skill, effort and responsibility : 


Skill Education 
Job knowledge 
Judgment 


Effort Mental application 


For company policy 


For money and 
materials 


For confidential data 


For supervision of 
others 


Responsibility 


Points for each degree of these 
eight factors were assigned as in this 
example: 


Points 


Ist degree—grammar school 60 
2nd degree—lI-2 years high school 100 
3rd degree—high school graduate 140 


4th degree—high school and business 
college 180 


5th degree—|-2 years college 220 
6th degree—college graduate 260 


Education 


Since formal education is not al- 
ways essential, it was expressed in the 
evaluation procedure in terms equi- 
valent to the required mental and gen- 
eral intelligence and in the ability to 
absorb, correlate and utilize knowl- 
edge. The other seven factors were 
similarly analyzed for the specific 
jobs involved. 

From these factors, the number of 
total points required for the various 
jobs in the sales division were specified 
as follows: 

2,180 


General sales manager 
Field sales manager 


Regional sales manager.... 1,660 
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How Dayton Pump Applies Merit Rating 


Each sales representative of Dayton Pump 
and Manufacturing Co. is rated at least once 


a year. 


Before a sales 


representative is 


eligible to be moved into the next higher 
salary bracket he must be credited with a 


minimum of 200 points on the merit chart. 

The merit rating form always is the basis 
for a talk by the supervisor with the sales 
representative on the salesman’s weak and 
strong points. 


. SELLING, MERCHANDISING & SERVICING 


. Sales 
presentation 


. Handling 
objections 


. Ability to close 
sales 


. Sells balanced 
line 


. Productiveness 


. New business 


. Servicing 
accounts 


Ineffective 


Handles objec- 
tions weakly 


Weak closer, quick 
to take “No” 


Seldom sells bal- 
anced line 


Consistently 
under quota 


New business ef- 
forts are poor 


Unsatisfactory 


Unorganized 
presentation 


Inconsistent with 
sound answers 


Trouble closing 
tough ones 


Must be 
prodded 


Meets quota 
occasionally 


Occasionally gets 
new business 


Grants conces- 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


sions, ignores policy 


Unconventional 
but effective 


Consistent with 
sound answers 


Good closer, but 
takes too long 


Usuaily sells 
balanced line 


Usually meets 
quota 


Average efforts 
for new business 


Average efforts 
for service 


Factor Score 


Forceful and 20 
skillful 


Turns objections 
into sales pts. 


Knows how and 
when to close 


Consistently sells 
full line 


Consistently ex- 
ceeds quotas 


Constantly trying 
for new business 


Maximum service 
with.n co. policy 


_ DETAIL WORK 
. Planning time 
and calls 


- Handling corre- 
spondence 


. Reports 


. Expenses 


Works 
haphazardly 


Unreliable and 
incomplete 


Incomplete, inac- 
curate or late 


| Must be 


watched closely 


Plans vague, 
constant changes 


Must be 
prodded 


Occasionally in- 
accurate or late 


Occasionally 
out of line 


Plans for im- 
mediate only 


Usually 
satisfactory 


Complete and 
accurate but slow 


Usually routine 
approval 


Plans and itin- 
erary dependable 


Thorough and 
complete 


Complete, accu- 
rate and on time 


Conscientious 
about expenses 


. PERSONALITY 


. Appearance 


. Enthusiasm 


. Seif-confidence 


. Attitude 


Hardly 
acceptable 


Never 
enthusiastic 


Lacking 


Constant 
“Griper” 


Occasionally 
poor 


Seldom 
enthusiastic 


Good in small 
matters 


Tends to be 
cynical 


Better than 
average 


Enthusiastic 
when stimulated 


Generally good 


Usually 
satisfactory 


Very satisfactory 


Always 
enthusiastic 


Complete self 
confidence 


Attitude above 
reproach 


TOTAL SCORE 


Rated by 


MAY 20, 1955 


Sales office manager 
Service manager 
Advertising manager 
Training manager 
Sales representative 


These points determined the salary 
range for that job as shown on the 
evaluated salary scale. Each salary 
range has a starting rate and three 
subsequent steps to a maximum rate 
for the range. The maximum rate, is 
in all cases, 33 1/3% higher than the 
starting rate. This provides for pro- 
gressive increases in rates for each 
job in accordance with recommended 
procedure. 

To maintain consistency and re- 
lativity with other jobs, the progres- 
sion steps must be followed. An in- 
dividual going into a job classification 
may, because of experience and ability, 
start at a rate higher than the starting 
rate. In no case, however, is the 
maximum of the salary range ex- 
ceeded at any time. Otherwise the 
evaluation plan would be invalidated 
and the relativity of jobs thrown out 
of balance. 

When content or requirements of 
any of the evaluated jobs change, 
evaluation factors must be reviewed 
to determine whether the point value 
places that job in a different salary 
range. This is one of the reasons that 
job evaluation must be a continuous 
program. 

A progression chart — progression 
steps for salary ranges—is set up ac- 
cording to point range: starting rate, 
step 2, step 3, step 4—each per month 
and per year. Thus at a glance the 
complete salary range is plain. 


The merit rating plan is applied 
only to sales representatives. In con- 
trast to job evaluation, which con- 
siders only the duties and responsibil- 
ities of a job, merit rating measures 
the individual on the job and places 
him at the proper progression step 
within a rate range. 

Factors used in the rating plan set 
up for our sales representatives are 
divided into three categories for dif- 
ferentiation: selling, merchandising 
and servicing; detail work, personal- 
ity. Degrees indicate whether the 
sales representative is unsatisfactory, 
sometimes satisfactory, generally satis- 
factory, always satisfactory. 


The sales forecast. Because of vari- 
ous unknown factors, it is not always 
possible to arrive at accurate forecasts 
of the development of new territories. 
However, from statistics available, 
analysis was made at Dayton (step 5) 
to determine an approximate rate of 


progression. A graph based on a terri- 


4) 


tory’s age and average dollars volume 
per account per quarter was set up. 
On this chart, as a comparison, is 
shown the composite progression of 
sales representatives during the first 
14 months in their territories. 

In addition, for establishing quotas 
for new territories, this table was 
prepared: 


Number of 
accounts per 
trading area 


First 3 months........ .75 
End of 6 months...... 1.00 
End of 9 months...... 1.25 
End of 12 months...... 1.50 
End of 15 months. ..... 1.75 
End of 18 months...... 2.00 


The sales forecast was projected to 
quarterly sales quotas for each sales 
representative. It is strictly a mathe- 
matical allocation. Although it does 
take into consideration inexperience 
of new representatives in a territory, 
it does not reflect any territory pec- 
uliarities. However, with this as a 
starting point, the sales division can 
re-allocate portions of the quota in ac- 
cordance with knowledge of the 
territories. 


Incentives. Oniy after all the pre- 
ceding steps had been followed 
through were incentives considered. 
This contrasts with procedures many 
companies follow—setting up a sales 
incentive plan without thorough 
preparation of the background. The 
plan then bogs down for several 
reasons—poor organization of the 
sales division; poorly defined func- 
tions of the division’s members; lack 
of well established salary range or 
merit rating for sales representatives ; 
lack of well set up sales quotas. How- 
ever, when effort is made to work out 
all aspects of the background, an in- 
centive plan can get off to a good 
start—and has a good chance of 
success. 

At Dayton Pump we were able to 
establish certain policies because the 
over-all program provided the neces- 
sary support. For example, new sales 
representatives participate in the in- 
centive beginning with the quarter 
following completion of four months 
in the territory. This gives the new 
man a stimulus as soon as possible. 

To those qualifying, a quarterly in- 
centive payment is made by separate 
check on the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing the end of each quarter. Basis 
for quarterly incentive payments is 
50 cents per $1,000 of total net sales 


_Dayton Pump program. 


to be paid for each 5% increase in 
total net sales over established quota. 
Quota (total of all product lines) is 
considered as being 100%. Incentive 
is paid for exceeding quota for the 
quarter this way: 


Percent of quota Quarterly incentive 


100.1 to 105% $ 50 /M 
105.1 to 110% 1.00 /M 
110.1 to 115% 1.50 /M 
115.1 to 120% 2.00 /M 
120.1 to 125% 2.50 /M 
125.1 and over 3.00 /M 


Using the above table, here is an 
example: 


1. Assume territory quota for 
quarter is $126,000 (100%). 


2. Assume territory sales for 
quarter is $150,000 (119%). 


Quarterly incentive for 119% 
per thousand. 


is 


5 
3. 
$2 


4. Therefore, $2 /M times $150.- 
000 (total sales) equals $300 incen- 
tive amount for the quarter. 

Besides this incentive plan, there 
is an additional incentive for exceed- 
ing quota on each product line: 25 
cents per $1,000 in each case where 
100% of quota is reached on all prod- 
uct lines. In other words, if a mini- 
mum of 100% is reached on all prod- 
uct lines, the above table would show 
25 cents added to each figure in the 
six categories listed. 

It is further planned to add addi- 
tional incentive factors such as num- 
ber of accounts sold and dollar vol- 
ume per account. This part of the 
plan is now under study to determine 
how such incentives may be applied. 


The perfect plan. There is, of 
course, no such thing as “the perfect 
plan.” Dayton Pump does not look 
on its new program as “perfect.” It 
is a well prepared program, however, 
and does go to the root of the prob- 
lem—the sales division organization. 
Every plan must stand or fall on its 
usage; this plan will undoubtedly be 
changed as conditions warrant. 

All programs have within them 
certain “bugs” which can only be .dis- 
covered after the plan is in operation 
—on paper they are not apparent. It 
is wise management that understands 
this situation—and a wise manage- 
ment that makes allowances for 
changes in the continued audit of such 
programs. This is the strength of the 
The End 
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SPATTERDASH OF INK COLOR 
+ « « ink drum lid photographed 
in a Gair Folding Carton Plant. 


With the right colors, your carton speaks up! : 


Some cartons talk up to the shopper — others just mumble. 


At Gair you can count on getting the first type. for one thing, we 
take a long look at your marketing set-up by means of a Gair Package 
Analysis*. ‘Then we know what we're shooting for when your carton 
arrives in our printing department. 


But finding the exact colors to make your carton speak up also takes 
a deep knowledge of printing inks, plus a patient willingness to keep 
mixing them —till suddenly they’re right. Colors that are only 
“pretty close” to right won’t do on the nation’s self-service counters 
where your product carton is on its own. 


*Gair Package Analysis is the unique service which blue-prints a 
successful carton for your product. Your nearest Gair office will 
be glad to have a representative call. No obligation, naturally. 


i) GAIFP creative engineering in packaging 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. * 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS + PAPERBOARD 
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The Detroit News’ trading area circulation is . 
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The News is Detroit's HOME newspaper, read in America i 
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* IN DETROIT, The News is the one newspaper with 


circulation leadership in the vital 6-county trading area, 
where annual family income is highest in the nation. And 
advertising results reflect this leadership. 

In 1954, The News carried 51% of ALL advertising 
placed in all three Detroit Newspapers. The morning paper 
carried only 25% —the other evening paper, only 24%. 


Weekday Circulation 442,656—Sunday Circulation 549,629 ABC 9/30/54 


The Detroit News 
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Cincinnati panel: Human emotions influence all buylng. 


Can Motivation Research Be Applied 
In the Field of Industrial Selling? 


"Yes," said a panel of experts assembled to answer that 
question. And their arguments appear to call for careful 
re-evaluation of some traditional and widely employed 
selling approaches. However, much remains to be learned. 


Many an industrial buyer, who 
coldly turns down a warmly presented 
proposition, has been dourly termed 
an “iceberg” by the unsuccessful 
salesman. And, it now develops, there 
seems to be some truth in this de- 
scription but not exactly the way the 
salesman meant it. 

Motivation research experts analyz- 
ing purchasing agents and other in- 
dustrial buyers have concluded that 
where purchasing decisions are con- 
cerned these men do, in fact, act very 
much like icebergs. They expose and 
make visible about one-tenth of their 
real reasons for buying, and conscious- 
ly, or unconsciously submerge about 
nine-tenths of them. 

It’s all very simple, say the experts. 
Industrial buyers must appear more 
rational than consumers in making 
their purchases. They must follow the 
ritual of evaluating need, price and 
quality before signing the order and 
they must have defensible, logical 
reasons for everything they do. But, 
whether they realize it or not, 
emotional motivations play just as 
great a part in the purchase of a car- 
load of widgets as they do in Milady’s 
selection of an Easter bonnet. 

Likening industrial customers to 
icebergs was included in an address 
by Stuart Siebert, vice-president, 
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Weiss & Geller, Inc., Chicago, at the 
5th Ohio Valley Industrial Adver- 
tisers Conference recently held in 
Cincinnati. He was one of five ex- 
perts to discuss motivation research 
as it applies to industrial selling. The 
Conference, sponsored by the Cincin- 
nati Industrial Advertisers and at- 
tended by more than 200 industrial 
marketing and industrial advertising 
men, looked at motivation research 
through the eyes of ... 


A practitioner: Dr. Ernest A. 
Dichter, president, Institute for Moti- 
vational Research, and a pioneer in 
the use of psychological research for 
marketing studies in the U. S. 


An academician: Dr. James G. 
Miller, chairman, Department of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, 
who teaches and does research in psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 


An industrial designer: J. Gordon 
Lippincott, partner, Lippincott & 
Margulies, Inc., neted for both pack- 
age and product design. 


An editor: Edward C. Bursk, Har- 
vard Business Review, a marketing 
and professional management au- 
thority. 


An advertising man: Stuart Sie- 
bert, who acts as a liaison for his 
agency between advertisers and social 
scientists. 

Moderating the panel of experts 
and later giving a journalist’s impres- 
sion of the conclusions was C. B. 
Larrabee, chairman, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

The panelists in their individual 
talks to the group were unanimous in 
stating that many of the buying prin- 
ciples uncovered by motivational re- 
search in the consumer field can be 
applied in the realm of industrial 
selling. Buyers, whether they are 
window-shopping housewives or busi- 
ness executives, are subject to the same 
emotional motivations. But, the speak- 
ers warned, the industrial buyer is 
more likely to hide his “humanness” 
under a professional shell. 

“So-called rational engineers,” said 
Dr. Dichter, ‘“‘can be just as emotional 
and irrational as a housewife. They 
get emotional about material, see 
beauty in a cement oil well casing, 
but they use technical language to 
describe what to them _ represents 
beauty in a product.” 

Through motivation research, the 
experts said, advertisers will at least 
be able to peek under the veil of 
mystery that has long shrouded the 
industrial man’s reasons for buying. 
It will be possible for the alert com- 
pany to develop new appeals, reslant 
its sales approaches, and profit from 
a new psychological insight. 

There has been a flurry of interest 
in motivational research by many com- 
panies in the past few years. “Cor- 
porations,” said Dr. Dichter, “have 
put motivational researchers on a 


pedestal—-where they do not want to 
be.” There are, he said, certain things 
this research can do and others that 
it cannot do. 

Commenting further on business’ 
discovery of motivation research, Dr. 
Miller said: “Public interest in MR 
is increasing more rapidly than re- 
searchists’ knowledge . but re- 
searchists are doing much better than 
the public suspects.” 

There is nothing static about 
human nature, all agreed. Motivating 
forces cannot be listed in one-two- 
three order. They are, instead, “like 


the WORCESTER Market, 


a system of cogwheels, all interrelated 
with one another.” In humans, how- 
ever, their relative importance changes 
with time and circumstance. This 
makes the problem of understanding 
them rather complex and the research- 
er, Dr. Dichter acknowledged, can 
only apologize that “he did not invent 
human nature.” 

Dy. Miller declared that the mili- 
tary services are ahead of American 
business in this matter of understand- 
ing, but progress is being made rapid- 
ly. “Even economists,” the speaker 
said, “have come to realize that man 
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does not always act rationally.” 

Siebert pointed out business’ inter- 
est in the motivations field. From an 
advertising and sales standpoint, he 
said, motivation research findings only 
have value if they help us to reach 
prospects “more deeply, directly and 
meaningfully.” Where they are ap- 
plicable, they give the advertiser “the 
ability to write to the customer as well 
as about the product. 

“The purpose of MR is not to pro- 
vide a dramatic, magic formula for 
guaranteeing sales . . . but simply to 
help us understand customers a little 
better and so to reach them with the 
words, illustrations and ideas that 
will hit the pocketbook nerve.” 

Siebert used his iceberg analogy to 
illustrate a situation encountered by 
one of his agency’s industrial clients. 
The client, a large corporation supply- 
ing manufacturers of every size, 
surveyed its market and found: (1) 
Prices and policies were considered 
fair, equitable and keenly competitive ; 
(2) the company’s contributions to 
the technical advances of the industry 
were known and praised; (3) cus- 
tomers felt that the corporation was 
dedicated to a high standard of quality 
and craftsmanshin. Therefore, on the 
surface—the visible tenth of the ice- 
berg—no problems existed. The com- 
pany was doing fine. 


Imagined Hostility 


However, when asked what other 
buyers probably thought of the cor- 
poration, small customers revealed 
the submerged nine-tenths of the ice- 
berg—the emotional part. Their atti- 
tude, it was indicated, was one of 
hostility. It was an imagined hostility 
which the small customer read into 
the company’s advertising and the 
manner of its salesmen. 

The little manufacturer felt that 
the big supplying corporation con- 
descended to do business with him. He 
imagined that small buyers were 
tolerated, not appreciated—and that 
his problems were neither interesting 
nor important to the large supplier. 

The reasons for this attitude be- 
came clear enough: (1) The supplier 
corporation was constantly solving 
technical problems of industrial giants 
in its laboratories. And it was natural 
that these dramatic accomplishments 
were the basis of company advertising. 
It was also natural that the company’s 
salesman would feed his own ego by 
a little industrial “name dropping” 
when calling on a small customer. 

Once exposed and understood, the 
hostility was easy to combat. Adver- 
tisements spoke with pride of contri- 
butions toward solving the problems 
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TEN IN COLOR LINAGE 


These 50 daily newspapers published the most color linage during 1954. 


NEWSPAPER 
. Milwaukee Journal 
. Chicago Tribune 


. Dallas News. ; 

. Fort Worth Star - Telegram : 
Los Angeles Times . 

. Nashville Tennessean j 

. Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
. Dallas Times - Herald 

. The Seattle Times . 
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. St. Lovis Post-Dispatch . . . 
. Denver Past 

. Houston Chronicle 

. Cincinnati Post 

. Omaha World Herald 

. Los Angeles Examiner 

. Dayton News... 

. Cleveland Press. . 

. Miami Herald 

. Nashville Banner 

. Toledo Blade 

. Cincinnati Times - Star 

. Salt Lake City Tribune " 

. San Jose News & Mercury News ; 
. Indianapolis Stor . i 

. Oakland Tribune . . 

. San Diego Union 

. Washington Post & Times Herald . 
. San Diego Tribune 

. Cincinnati Enquirer 

. Dayton Journal Herald . . 


New Orleans Times - Picayune & States ; 


COLOR LINAGE 
1,690,120 
1,278,304 
1,118,697 
1,081,129 
1,022,087 

973,952 
965,076 
931,176 
918,946 
899,345 


. Fort Worth Press 
. Salt Lake City Deseret News 


Telegram 


. Grand Rapids Press . . . 

. Atlanta Constitution 

. New Orleans Item 

. St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dispatch . 

. Spokane Spokesman - Review : 
. Long Beach Ind. Press Telegram : 
. Indianapolis News 

. Minneapolis Star Tribune . . . 
. Secramento Bee wie 

. Houston Post 

. Evansville Press & Courier Press. 
. Memphis Commercial Appeal . . 
. Detroit News 

. San Antonio Light 

. San Francisco Examiner . . . . 
. Miami News 
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of small customers as well as large; 
sales meetings were held to acquaint 

salesmen with this new knowledge 

and prepare them to approach the cus- 

tomer as he wanted to be approached. 
In addition, the new advertising 
| touched with friendly humor on the 
complexities and importance of the 
| purchasing agent’s job. It was no 
cinch discharging such responsibilities, 
the advertisements implied, and the 
supplier realized it. 

Motivation research, said Editor 
Bursk, will make management con- 
scious of the “why” in buying habits. 
The veteran salesmen just naturally 
CAPPER COUNTRY Big “commercial” farmers make makes the small buyer feel important 
big plans. And in CAPPER’S and personal selling takes in these new 

t 


TO MAKE FARMERS 
GOOD CUSTOMERS 


HAS IT! FARMER territory—land of big- ; 
scale, big-profit farming—every MR techniques. Jef : “ 
modern work- and time-saving Bursk took a realistic attitude to- 
product finds an alert and ready ward motivation research. He pointed 
market. Higher than average in out that industrial sellers have many 


education, in cash income, in 


caitindaadiied: ceatinasban ol other problems to solve before they 
their need for the products of | can use motivation research findings 
American industry and com- profitably. A sale will not be made, 


merce, CAPPER’S FARMER sub- 
scribers are your best prospects. 


he said, if: (1) A product does not 

fit a buyer’s need; (2) one or more i 

J | of its features eliminate it from his 

N | use; (3) the buyer is not made to 

| recognize his need or if he has other | 

use for his money; (4) the product is 

not adequately demonstrated, or given 

a chance to be demonstrated, to con- 

iiniasacie ; vince him. 
But, he went on, “even if only 25% 
true, there is still something in 
motivation research.” It is especially 
valuable when a company operates 

under the delusion that it knows all 
the answers. And, when used, it 
should be used sensibly. Over-all 
strategy of a company should be 
analyzed to find the keystone of its 
psychology of sales. It is at that point 
that a firm should start spending 

money for MR. 


Quad-City 
industrial Employment 
is Up and Steady 


Employment at the large farm imple- 
ment plants and at some 300 other 
factories is keeping pace with increased 
production schedules. Forecasts of a 
busy, prosperous 1955 in the Quad- 
Cities have materialized into an active 
buying market. 


Three Basic Elements 


Speaking further on motivation re- 
search findings by Weiss & Geller, 
Siebert reported that there were three 
emotional elements present to some 
degree in almost every purchase, in- 
dustrial or consumer: 

1. The reassurance of competence. 

2. The search for an authority 
figure. 

3. A post-purchase anxiety. 

The first element simply means 
that a customer needs to find in every 
purchase some reassurance that his 
role in life is important—and that he 


THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS is filling his role with competence. 


Here Siebert used an illustration of a 
THE MOLINE DISPATCH woman buying a washing machine. 
The transaction is a way of re- 
assuring herself and demonstrating to 
her husband that her responsibilities 
in the home are important. And by 


The Quad-Cities offer you a good marketing oppor- 
tunity, On the Illinois side live 57% of Quad-City 


population. 


THE NEWSPAPERS THAT COVER THE ILLINOIS SIDE OF THE QUAD-CITIES 


Cait ALLEN-KLAPP — New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco | 
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being a shrewd and knowledgeable 
buyer, she demonstrates to both her 
husband and herself that she knows 
how to handle this job of homemaking. 

But the fact is, Siebert added, that 
she is not always completely sure that 
she will make the right decision in 
selecting a washer. So the need for 
reassurance of her competence is 
matched by an anxiety lest she prove 
incompetent after all. It is at this 
point that the authority-figure comes 
in—someone or something who can be 
trusted to make the decision for her 
without appearing to do so. It will 
probably be the salesman, or a friend 
whose advice is sought, or the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer or some 
symbol contained in the manufac- 
turer’s advertising. 

Once the purchase has been made, 
the third element—the post-purchase 
anxiety—usually appears. This anx- 
iety is the familiar conviction that we 
have done the wrong thing. We 
should either have bought the other 
brand or not made the purchase at 


all. 


Antidote for Anxiety 


A common antidote for this anxiety 
is to return to the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising for reassurance of our good 
judgment. 

While there are differences, Siebert 
said, there is a strong similarity be- 
tween the housewife’s once-in-a-life- 
time washer purchase and the pur- 
chasing agent’s daily decisions to buy. 
In fact, according to Weiss & Geller 
findings, the industrial buyer is likely 
to have even more anxiety, for in 
making his decisions, frequent as they 
are, he is under pressure from many 
different people at various levels of 
importance and he must reassure him- 
self of his competence in the eyes of 
each of them. 

To illustrate their talks, conference 
speakers proved rather conclusively 
that people are funny. Many engineers 
have practically admitted in depth in- 
terviews that it’s almost immoral to 
use light aluminum to make a heavy 
boiler. They pretend to be impressed 
by the engineering facts on alum- 
inum’s suitability, but their prejudice 
for heavier, traditional metals in- 
fluences their final purchases. 

Industrial men laugh at the motiva- 
tion research finding that housewives 
like to add fresh eggs or milk to cake 
mixes since it gives them a feeling of 
accomplishment. Mix makers have 
had to leave out a few ingredients to 
satisfy this human quirk. Yet, on the 
industrial side, some engineers using 
metals stubbornly resist store-bought 
alloys and insist on mixing their own. 
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write for prices 


Young race horses are a symbol 
of spring in the thoroughbred 
horse raising areas of the United 
States. This broodmare, which has 
already produced a noted racer, 


grazes with her newest foal. 
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Thoroughbred QUALITY wins! 


“Breeding the best to the best” is the policy followed by breeders 
of thoroughbred horses. Only by concentrating on quality can a 
breeder produce horses able to distinguish themselves in the rigor- 
ous competition of the turf. The American Thoroughbred Breeders 
Association, Inc. furnishes leadership and guidance to its large 


and prominent membership. 


The Association also endeavors to maintain high standards in 
breeding and racing horses and sets an example by establishing 
quality procedures in every particular of its operation. Take, for 
example, its choice of a Strathmore letterhead paper for stationery, 
from a line that assures dependability and performance. 


The reputation of Strathmore letterhead papers for quality makes 
them the choice of many of the leading organizations in the country. 
Their expressive character conveys an immediate feeling of integ- 
rity and reliability. Ask your supplier to show you samples and 
see the difference that quality makes. 


It is generally agreed that people 
like to feel that a machine is really 
an extension of their own power and 
the wise manufacturer puts a big 
handle on a machine that does a big 
job. A small operating lever would 
seem somewhat of an insult. 

Tools and electric shavers must 
have a critical weight or they will go 
unpurchased. Regardless of efficiency, 
a tool’s weight connotes quality and 
while this is an irrational idea, it’s a 
hard one to change. 

Lippincott, whose work as an in- 
dustrial designer gives him a first- 
hand knowledge of sales appeals which 
must be built into a product or pack- 
age, told what he would do if he were 
engaged by an aluminum boiler manu- 
facturer. “I’d design it to look heavy 
and paint it.” 

In expressing the importance of de- 
sign in industrial selling, he recalled 
a survey which showed that a truck 
with an uncomfortable cab had the 
highest maintenance in a fleet. The 
operators didn’t like the cab and their 
fault-finding extended to the motor 
and other parts of the vehicle. 

The panel of experts stated that 
one of the most difficult buying prob- 
lems to overcome is habit. All buyers, 
consumer or industrial, find making a 
choice a frustrating experience. When 
they find a reasonably suitable product 
they stick with it rather than face the 
misery of making a choice again. 

Elaborating on a solution to this 
dilemma, Lippincott declared that the 
sense of vision is the most important 
of the five senses. A special feature 
which is immediately recognizable on 
a product will take that product out 
of the realm of the look-alikes and 
make the choice easier for the buyer. 
The feature, of course, must help the 
product to perform better, more 
economically, 


To Building Industry 
Sales Managers Only— 


We have developed a unique 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


large scale promotion producing 
thousands of prospects planning 
to build homes. Firms adopting 
our plan should have a major 
stake in the residential market 
and a high unit of sale. Two 
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will verify success of the plan 
from recent experience. For all 
details address: 
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Strathmore Paper Gompany, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 
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There is a sameness in machine 
tools, he declared, which makes visual 
separation of the products of different 
manufacturers difficult. This problem 
is not unique in the industrial field, 
however, since consumer products 
such as toasters, automatic washers 
and refrigerators are practically in- 
distinguishable along an appliance 
dealer’s wall. Use of a distinctive de- 
sign can do much to make a product 
stand out and alleviate the purchaser’s 
misery of choice. 

Notable examples of the application 
of this principle, Lippincott said, are 
Cadillacs, the Norelco electric shaver, 
the big wheels on the Lewyt vacuum 
cleaner. 

With humans, it’s the little things 
that count. “We have learned,” 
Siebert stated, “that industrial adver- 
tising can offend a customer’s pride 
by not talking as one professional to 
another—by saying, in effect, your 
job requires no real specialized know!l- 
edge, and therefore we can capture 
and hold your interest merely by flip- 
pant headlines, clever illustrations or 
analogies to commonplace things out- 
side the realm of your business life.” 

In summing up the discussions of 
the day, Larrabee remarked that it 
was commendable that the experts 
urged caution and noted the danger in 
expecting tco much from MR. “You 
can’t expect the same precision in MR 
that you expect in engineering,” 
Larrabee said. 

“In a sense,” he added, “motivation 
research is a luxury for many com- 
panies, a near-necessity for others. 
Don’t convince yourself that you don’t 
need it, or that it’s bunk. Remember 
that MR can and does do good things 
for others. So maybe you’d better try 
to benefit from MR as much as you 
can afford.” 

Brusk stated the case for motivation 
research succinctly: 

“When two or more products are 
about the same in quality—and that 
is usually the case, though few manu- 
facturers will admit it—then there is 
a lot of leverage in only a slightly 
greater selling appeal.” 


According to all of the experts | 


participating, motivation research, 
properly used, can help industrial— 
and consumer—companies find that 
new selling point. The End 
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Printed Product information in Indus- 
trial Buying: A summary of one phase 
of the “Survey of Industrial Buying 
Practices” originally conducted by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation, issued by the sales promotion 
and advertising department of Sweet's 
Catalog Service. It shows how com- 
parison of printed product information 
was the sole basis for the decision to 
buy or call a supplier’s salesman in 
60.1% of the 383 makes considered. 
The dollar amount of each purchase is 
given, also the number of makes con- 
sidered, number of salesmen called in 
or salesmen who came in, how the buyer 
decided which makes’ salesmen they 
wanted to see, and the relationship of 
printed product information to a sup- 
plier’s chances of getting the order. 
Results of the survey point up the 
need for having organized product in- 
formation in the buyer’s hands so that 
when need arises he knows where to 
get the product. Write to Garwood 
Wolff, Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

4 
This description of the free booklet, 
“The Need for Printed Product 
Information in Industrial Buying,’ 
appeared previously in “Worth Writing 
For.” We reprint it here for the bene- 
fit of those who might have missed it. 
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SALES TEAMS . . . score 
on collective effort! 
Worn by EVERYONE at 
your campaign kick-off, 
with your trademark, 
product, or slogan col- 
orfully reproduced, Ad- 
ver-TIES will unify your 
sales team! 


Decorated with a specific cam- 
paign motif, or with your slo- 
gan or product, for repeat 
wear, this HAND MADE neck- 
weor . .. will fire up your sales 
meetings! Designed for you... 
dignified or flamboyant . . . 
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. . one unit or a million! 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Phoenix Market: 1955 con- 
sumer analysis published by The 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette. It 
covers brand preferences in 171 prod- 
uct categories, distribution of branded 
products in the Phoenix market, con- 
sumer buying habits, store preferences 
for specific lines, and economic data 
for the area. In addition, there is a 
summary of current population, em- 
ployment, retail sales and agricultural 
data for the State of Arizona. In- 
cluded in the data are foods, soaps, 
toiletries, beverages, homes, appliances 
and automotive products. Write to 
Hobe Franks, National Advertising 
Manager, Ihe Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Custom-Made Sales Tools: A 
catalog presentation from C. H. Ellis 
Co., Inc., picturing and describing 
sample cases, binders, portfolios, 
canvas and vinyl products, web straps 
for specific sales jobs: two-way zipper 
envelopes, three-way zipper portfolios, 
zipper brief cases, zipper portfolio 
ring binders, brief bags, catalog cases 
and materials handling sales cases. 
Examples of made - to - specification 
leather sample and presentation kits 
include: a case designed to show a 
pharmaceutical line; a case designed 
for an aute-parts manufacturer to 
show the actual parts in the, line — 
classified, separated and accessib’e for 
examination; a refrigerated case with 
pull-out arrangement and dry-ice com- 
partment to do a selling job for a 
meat packing house. Write to Ralph 
F. Young, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, C. H. Ellis Co., Inc., 134 S. 


Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


8,502 Southern Dealers Speak: 
Portfolio published by The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which is a consolidated 
report on a series of surveys conducted 
among retailers throughout the 16 
southern states to determine the farm 
magazine which has greatest influence 
as an advertising medium in their re- 
spective territories. Forty-nine firms— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and trade 
associations — have written letters 
stating results of farm media prefer- 
ence surveys they conducted among 
southern dealers. The letters are re- 
produced in their entirety and grouped 
by trade category. Details on how the 


surveys were conducted and full-size 
reprints of the questionnaire cards are 
included. Write to Paul Huey, Vice- 
President and Advertising Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th 
St., Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Demonstration Boards: Presenta- 
tion from The Ohio Flock-Cote Co., 
which pictures and describes effective 
methods of illustrating a talk—build- 
ing up the story as the talk progresses. 
Included are: desk model board which 
has a built-in folding wire easel; 
floor model which is complete with a 
separate wooden easel for permanent 
floor display or for use on a desk or 
table ; carrying case model for travel- 
ing displays, the case serving as a 
self-contained easel, two inches deep 
to carry charts and displays. Write 
Hy Terkel, The Ohio Flock-Cote 
Co., 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


San Jose, Ccal., Consumer Aa- 
alysis: Eighth annual survey con- 
ducted by. San Jose Mercury-News. 
It shows that the Metropolitan San 
Jose Area has grown from 60,278 
families in 1954 to 65,428 in 1955. 
Approximately 20.7% of the area’s 
families moved to San Jose during the 
past four years. Home ownership is 
74.6%. San Jose and Albuquerque 
lead the nation in non-agricultural 
new home starts. There is an increase 
in use of household appliances and ac- 
ceptance of frozen foods, and a shift 
to higher income brackets. Write to 
D. Rolland Martin, National Adver- 
tising Manager, San Jose Mercury- 
News, San Jose, Cal. 


New Voices for Movies: Booklet 
published by Bell & Howell, which 
explains the new Filmosound 202, a 
magnetic recording projector for sales 
meetings, sales training, public re- 
lations programs, etc. It can project 
any 16 mm film, silent or sound. With 
it anyone can record sound on new 
movies, movies already owned or 
movies which are to be produced—-and 
play back the sound track immediate- 
ly. Any sound can be recorded as the 
202 projects the film on the screen, 
and the recordings can be done as 
often as one likes, automatically 
erasing the old sound track as the new 
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one is recorded. Both picture and 
sound can be instantly stopped at the 
same point on the film. It is possible 
to record magnetically on ordinary 
(optional) sound film and immediate- 
ly play back either the magnetic or the 
optional sound track. Write to 
Harold F. Driscoll, Director of Ad- 
vertising, Bell & Howell, 7190 Mc- 
Cormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Selected Sound Motion Pictures: 
A guide compiled by Ampro Corp., 
which lists 325 of the nearly 10,000 
currently available 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures of interest to sales or- 
ganizations and other groups. Among 
them are such films as Closing the 
Sale, The Inner Man Steps Out, 
Selling America Today, together with 
a list of films to write for: A Guide to 
Films and Their Uses by Sales Exec- 
utives, The Index of Training Films, 
Training Film Directory. Titles of all 
films are followed by brief, objective 
descriptions. Indicated are running 
time, whether color or black and 
white, rental or free loan. Sources are 
also listed alphabetically. Write to 
Robert Saichek, Advertising Director, 
Ampro Corp., 2835 North Western 
Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


‘Puck's’ Circulation Analysis: 
Report from Puck, The Comic Week- 
ly, providing a comprehensive break- 
down of circulation for every county 
in the U. S. where Puck delivers a 
family coverage of 10% or better, 
which is a generally agreed-upon 
minimum for effective advertising in 
a community and permits a more 
streamlined report. Included are ap- 
propriate indices of retail sales and 
families in these counties, which show 
that, despite this condensation, these 
counties account for about 57% oi all 
U. S. retail sales. For the full report, 
write to Cornelius J. Sheehan, Direc- 
tor of Promotion, Puck, The Comic 
W eekly, 63 Vesey St., New York 7, 
Ne; Bs 


How to Move Employes to New 
Posts: Booklet prepared by North 
American Van Lines, Inc., to answer 
many questions trafic managers might 
otherwise be asked by transferred 
personnel and to outline the service to 
those whose moves are company-paid. 
It includes a special ‘‘wife-approved”’ 
move: packing, loading, transport, un- 
packing, storage, service, personnel, 
declared value protection, and what 
to do before moving. Write to John 
B. Lukens, North American Van 
Lines, Inc., Fort Wayne 1,. Ind. 
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ven a Small Ad Can Thunder Here 


lan acid test of a publication’s pulling power is the response from 
modest advertising. If even little ads do well, big ads are bound to 
pull! The Jack Bilt Corporation’s experience with The Wall Street 
Jdurnal is a typical demonstration of the appetite which Journal 
readers have for the information they find in the only national busi- 
ness daily. What an advertising medium! 
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DOVAL SALES COMPANY 
Dept. SM, 158 W. 23rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


Handy guide tells what to do. Send two dollars for 
new special report “101 WAYS TO MAKE SALES 
MEETINGS MORE EFFECTIVE”. ideal for all execu- 
tives seeking improved, resultful meetings. 
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Are Salesmen's Gripes Justified 
in Their Relations with Buyers? 


(continued from page 38) 


perform a service. He is the “gate” to 
his company’s business. But we and 
our representatives in the field have 
a frustrating time of it when the 
“gate” becomes a “road block.” 

We like to think there are not 
many purchasing agents who, through 
egotism, pride, fear, or some other rea- 
son of their own, stand in the way of 
good service by refusing to give sales- 
men permission to talk with technical 
people in their company. But it does 
happen, as we know to our cost. Take 
this instance: 

One of our salesmen called at a 
customer’s office and learned of a prob- 
lem that might involve altering speci- 
fications of a special sheet we had 
manufactured for him. The salesman 
would have liked to ask for the privi- 
lege of talking to the technical and 
operating personnel of the company. 
But he knew better. Several years 
previously our salesman had made this 
“mistake” and paid dearly for it. 

He knew that in time he would get 
the required information, but it would 
be difficult to give the customer the 
best service—and save time and money 
—because all information was passed 
through one office—the P.A.’s—and 
transmitted to the salesman indirectly. 
This buyer, unhappily, thought he 
was an expert on everything. He was 
—by a definition I heard recently. 
Expert, in this instance, is two words: 
“Ex,” meaning has been; and “spert,”’ 
meaning a drip under pressure. 


To err is human—but . . . Every- 
one may claim his right to a normal 
amount of error, oversight, thought- 
lessness. But where the expensive ma- 
chinery of two large corporations is 
involved, there should be enough 
checking to avoid unnecessary compli- 
cations and waste of effort. Here are 
two instances of carelessness which 
illustrate what I mean: 

One of our salesmen was sent out 
to handle a complaint made by a tire 
customer. He was having difficulty 
wrapping tires. After observing the 
machine carefully our salesman de- 
cided that he needed technical assis- 
tance. He wired the mill for a tech- 
nical man who concluded that the 
paper wrap was not our paper. A 
check into the purchasing agent’s files 
turned up an order for tire wrap from 
a competitor. The competitor’s paper 
was giving him the trouble on his 
machine. 

In the second instance our salesman, 


calling on a buyer, was greeted with: 
“Your office can certainly ball up an 
order better than anyone who sells 
us.” A check on the order in question 
revealed that it had been sent to us 
marked simply, “Same as last ship- 
ment.” An acknowledgment specify- 
ing all details of the order had been 
sent back to the buyer. This is what 
happened: The buyer had forgotton 
that the previous shipment was not 
his customary order. Even so, if he 
had checked our acknowledgment, his 
error still could have been rectified 
and the ensuing complications and 
lost motions prevented. 

These “awful examples,” I want to 
make clear, for the most part occurred 
years ago. Considerable change has 
taken place in the purchasing agent 
fraternity in recent years. During 
World War II and Korea some sales- 
men, I am sorry to admit, fell to a 
new low, but many purchasing agents 
became great salesmen. In my job in 
Washington I saw and heard some 
masterful sales presentations by pur- 
chasing agents. This selling experi- 
ence, in my opinion, has not only made 
them better purchasing agents but 
full-fledged members of the manage- 
ment team. It has had this additional 
result: 


Treat Salesmen Well 


Most companies now treat sales- 
men coming to sell them in the same 
way they would like to have their 
salesmen treated. This is important, 
because, actually, the salesman spends 
more time in the presence of the 
buyer than he does with his sales 
manager who is responsible for his 
guidance. We are fortunate if we can 
average two hours a week with our 
salesmen. But each one will spend at 
least 18 hours a week in the presence 
of purchasing agents. They, in the 
last analysis, may do more to mold 
them, their characters, personalities, 
attitude, than we can. 

I began this article by suggesting 
that “your supplier’s well-being is 
your well-being.”” When you analyze 
it, the major part of a purchasing 
agent’s job is selling —selling his 
supplier on the desirability of his ac- 
count so that the supplier will go all- 
out to serve his customer. 

As salesmen, we are really buying 
—buying our customer’s good will by 
serving him so that he will want to 
favor us with his business. Really, the 
only difference between us is our titles 
and the side of the desk we sit on. 

Maybe we should throw out the 
desks and drop the titles and do busi- 
ness as friendly human beings. What 
do you think? The End 
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Can Too Much Publicity Kill Sales? 


Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey is a house- 
hold name because of two books and 
reams of publicity. Before his second 
volume, “Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female” came out, the press 
had printed millions of words an- 
nouncing the start of research, pre- 
dicting its findings and finally di- 
gesting its revelations in 5000-word 
accounts. 

Did Dr. Kinsey’s zeal to give out 
scientific facts to the press sacrifice 
book sales? And, as a result, did vol- 
ume one outsell volume two? 

According to many book stores, the 
answer to both questions is “‘yes.” 

SALES MIANAGEMENT asked these 
questions of A. Paul Burton, vice- 
president in charge of sales, W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia. Saunders 
is a large publisher of medical books 
and published both of the Kinsey re- 
ports. 

Six months before publication of 
volume one, Burton declared, Saund- 
ers hired a research organization to 
determine sales this book might have 
in bookstores. 

“You'll be lucky to sell 25,000 the 
first year,”’ researchers reported. 

“Based on their estimates,” Burton 
says, “our first printing was 25,000 
copies.” This first volume finally had 
to go into nine printings to satisfy 
the unpredicted demand. 

“Sales of volume one climbed 
rapidly until we hit 200,000 copies 
after the first 12 months.” Advertis- 
ing of the book was equal to any other 
best seller. 

When volume two was ready, the 
publisher set a 100,000 print run for 
it. Meanwhile Dr. Kinsey, pressured 
by the press of the nation, invited 
journalists to his Institute for Sex Re- 
search at Indiana University. Each 
publication represented at Dr. Kin- 


contract binding it to a limit on the 
number of words it published about 
volume two. 

‘The session with writers was Dr. 
Kinsey’s method of protecting the 
scientific facts from public distortion. 
“He was more concerned with his 
scientific enthusiasm to report the In- 
stitute’s findings than the sale of the 
book,” says Burton. “This made a 
big difference in the sale of volume 
two.” 

With 5,000-word reports on “Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Female” 
appearing in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. the layman needed 
nothing else to be conversant on Kin- 
sey, “For the layman, Kinsey books 
are conversation pieces,” explains 
Burton. “With all the magazine 
stories, he could be sufficiently in- 
formed without reading the book.” 

Thus, it would appear that volume 
two undersold volume one. ‘Many 
booksellers have this feeling,” says 
Burton, “but it is not so.” Actually, 
during the first 12 months of sales of 
each book, the number of copies sold 
was almost identical. It was a psycho- 
logical rather than an actual decrease 
in sales for volume two. This is how 
Burton explains it: 

When booksellers first ordered vol- 
ume one, they were skeptical. When 
original (and modest) orders were 
immediately depleted, they ordered 
again and again and again—as the 
book’s popularity swiftly rose. 

For volume two, booksellers made 
heavy original orders—for they now 
know the sales potential. When this 
original order was sold, additional 
sales were slower. Booksellers forgot 
that original orders for volume two 
almost equaled total orders on the 
first book. Thus, when sales were 
slow after the first rush to pick up 
volume two, booksellers bemoaned the 


NO BALLYHOO to promote “Kinsey 
Reports” was the decision of the pub- 
lisher. Advertising reflected ethical 
restraint used in announcing other 
medical texts. 


fall off of popularity. 

The sales curve for Saunders shot 
straight up in the first three months 
following volume two’s publication. 
That was when big initial orders 
came in from book stores. After three 
months, the sales curve dropped 
sharply and had a slow ascent. By the 
end of volume two’s 12-month sale, 
it hit 200,000 copies—just as had 
volume one. 

“‘Now both books sell at the rate of 
about 300 to 400 a month,” says 
Burton. Sales to regular bookstores 
have diminished, but sales in the edu- 
cational and scientific fields keep the 
sales volume high for a medical book. 
“Kinsey did as well as or better than 
any other scientific book,” says Burton 
of sales to doctors and educators. Both 
volumes are now used as texts in some 
colleges.” 


sey’s three-day seminar had to sign a The End 
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The light-weight with a punch! Unequalled in clarity of sound and brilliance 
of pictures—thot’s the new streamlined 1955 model of the famous 


RCA 400 PROJECTOR 
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sound film and this machine! Its evident simplicity, its depend- 
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brilliant pictures; crisp, clear sound. The RCA 400’s 
mechanism and sound system (optical or magnetic) require 
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The Public 
Picks a Salesman 


More than 1,000 Chicagoans re- 
cently nominated their favorite sales- 
man for the title “Salesman of the 
Year” in the one of the biggest 
“Salesmanship” contests ever staged. 

The winner was a retail clothing 
salesman, James B. Egan. 

The contest, sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune in cooperation with 
the Sales Executives Club of Chicago, 
was announced in a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Sunday, March 20, 
edition of the newspaper. 

Egan, a salesman in the Men’s 
Store of. Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 
received a $250 first prize; a dupli- 
cate one went to the woman who 
nominated him. Nineteen runners-up, 
and the 19 individuals who nominated 
them, each received $25 awards. 

Says Dick Revnes, executive secre- 
tary of the SEC, “Two important 
things were accomplished by this con- 
test: 

“1. It brought to the attention of 
hundreds of thousands of Chicago 
area people an appreciation of good 
selling; unless the salesperson gives 
complete satisfaction in the conduct 
of the sale, it is a meaningless thing. 
The full-page advertisement brought 
to the attention of the public the fact 
that we wanted it to understand and 
appreciate good selling and to be able 
to tell the difference. The public 
knows and we know that we probably 
haven’t selected the best salesman in 
Chicago, but the best in the contest. 


Good Salesmanship Rewarded 

“2. We've rewarded good sales- 
manship. All salesmen and employes 
of companies with one or more 
nominees are now more concerned 
with how they appear before the cus- 
tomer. Retail salespeople are especially 
pleased that one of their number won 
the competition. It emphasized for 
them that the people they meet each 
day can and do recognize good selling. 

“There is a third benefit. The con- 
test brought to the attention of over 
7,000 Chicagoland sales managers the 
fact that the Sales Executives Club 
and the Chicago Tribune are going 
to do something about the selling 
profession. It will make our selling 
job easier, too, if the public recognizes 
good salesmanship.” 

The contest was “open to anyone 
in selling.” Every salesman nominated 
by readers received a lapel button to 
identify him as a candidate. Every 
sales manager who recommended and 
reported on a successful candidate re- 
ceived an appropriate certificate. 
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CHICAGO’s “Salesman of the Year” 
James B. Egan practising his profes- 
sion at Carson, Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany’s Store for Men. 


All nominations were judged by 
a jury selected by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Sales Executives Club. 
This jury included Frank Anger, 
president, Chicago National Bank; 
Ira D. Anderson, assistant dean and 
professor of marketing, Northwestern 
University School of Commerce; 
Harold J. Leavitt, associate professor 
of human relations and psychology, 
School of Business, University of 
Chicago. 

Winner Egan sums up his phil- 
osophy of selling: “A salesman should 
treat every customer the same way he 
treats a guest in his own home. The 
Golden Rule, ‘Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you,’ can 
be applied to all selling. Treat every- 
one as if he were important because 
he is important, Customers, men espe- 
cially, almost always come back te a 
store in which they know a salesman, 
and the salesman knows them and 
their preferences.” 

Is this true, Mrs. Enright? The 
lady who nominated Egan told SALES 
MANAGEMENT: “Most people don’t 
like high pressure selling. Mr. Egan 
takes his time and gives you time to 
decide; he is very even tempered and 
likes to see you satisfied. 

“Specifically, to illustrate how he 
gives you ideas you like better than 
your own, I went to him to buy a tie 
for my husband, who is particular 
about his clothes. The type of tie I 
picked out was not right. Mr. Egan 
showed me a selection he said any 
man would like, and I ended up by 
buying several ties to go with various 
suits. He has a way of selecting the 
right things and is exceedingly helpful 
without trying to ‘push.’ ” 

Egan’s award was presented by 
C. E. McKittrick, advertising man- 
ager of the Tribune, and William P. 
Marquam, president of the Sales 
Executives Club, before 4,000 people 
who were attracted to the giant sales 
rally. The End 
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BEST BUFFALO BUY 
for SPENDING POWER 


Buffalo ranks sixth among the 14 
largest metropolitan areas for total 
retail sales per family —second in auto- 
motive sales — fifth in food — first in 
hardware. In the Buffalo metropolitan 
area, effective buying income per family 
in 1953 stood 8.2% above the national 
average. You can reach these spenders 
and the rest of the rich 8-county 
Western New York market most 
economically in the Daily Courier- 
Express — most completely in the 
Sunday Courier-Express, the State's 
largest newspaper outside of Manhattan. 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning REPRESENTATIVES : 


SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
: and Sunday Newspaper Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY 


See how ADmatic can hoost sales for you 
Me ) 


| 

in trade shows, stores, windows—day or ni 
Put full color and action into your sales messages— 
get greater attention at less cost—attract more 
prospects than through any other medium with 
the ADmatic, the automatic slide projector that 
runs continuously, day and night, with no oper- 
ator needed. 

The ADmatic projects a new message or idea 
every 6 seconds on a large screen equivalent to a 
28° T V. It holds 30 slides (2” x 2") that are easily 
changed. Just as effective in lighted areas. Use 
the ADmatic wherever people gather, in stores, 
trade shows, dealer show rooms, theatre and hotel 
lobbies, as a visual salesman; or for personnel and 
salesmen training programs. 

For rental or purchase terms, wire, write or phone 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC. 
1216 CHICAGO AVE. « DAVIS 8-7070 » EVANSTON, 


SSCSSOHSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSESSOSOSSSEESCECE 
COMING SOON 
Veteran Sales Trainer Bill Rados to tell SM readers: 


"How to Get Salesmen 
To Listen, Learn and Love It" 
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1953 


MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS 
previous all-time peak of $26.4 billion which was attained 
in both April and July, 1953. Sparked by booming produc- 
tion in auto and steel and unprecedented outlays for new 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


American Neckwear Manufacturing Com- 
pony 
Agency: Food Research & Advertising 


Architectural Record 


Associated Business Publications 2 
Agency: Media Promotion Organization, Inc. 


Automatic Projection Corporation 
Agency: Duncan Brooks, Inc. 


Better Farming 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Birmingham Committee of 100 
Agency: Sparrow Advertising Agency 


Booth Michigan News rs 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Buffalo Courier Ex 


Agency: Baldwin, mah & Strachan, Inc. 


Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 


The Burkhordt Compa 
Agency: E. C. Wathine 
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in April reached the 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Cappel MacDonald & Compony ......... 25 
Agency: Don Kemper Company Inc. 


Capper Harman Slocum Inc. 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Capper's Farme 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Celluplastic Corporation 
Agency: Heffernan & McMahon, Inc. 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Civil Enaineering 
Agency: The McCarty Company Inc. 


Clevelcnd Press 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Dallas Morni 
Agency: Ran 


Dell Publishing Company 
Agency: Robert W. Orr "s Associates, Inc. 


s 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corporction 
Agency: The Merrill Anderson Company Inc, 


Doval Sales Company 
Agency: Fradkin Advertising Inc. 


construction, the expansion since the upswing began is 
permeating into all sectors of industry. Since business 
investment in plant and equipment is increasing, the cur- 
rent high level is expected to continue. 


Eagle Rubber C y Inc 85 
Agency: Sweeney Toees Company Advertising 


Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company, Inc. 


John T. Everett & Company 


Farm Journal ......-..+seeseeeeees «++ 74-75 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 


Farmer Stoc 
Agency: = ° Runkle Company Advertising 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. ..........+.+ 80A 
Agency: James Thomas Chirurg 


Gardner Displays 
Agency: W. Craig Chambers Inc. 


Greenbrier & Cottages 
Agency: Robert Conahay, Inc. 


Greensboro News & Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Frederick E. Gymer 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


(CONT'D.) 


Jam Handv Organization Inc. 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


The Harwald Company 
Agency: Ross Liewellyn Inc. 


National Register Publishing Company ... 


Strathmore P: 
Agency: S. Duane Lyon, Inc. 


‘aper Compa 
Agency: Abbott Kimball ¢ 


Sweet's Catalog Serv 


New Yorker . 
Agency: The Rae da Tenper Company 


Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Northwest Airlines 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Vic Herman Productions, Inc. 


Hile Damroth, Inc. 


Hinde & Dauc 4 Thomas Publishing C 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising ‘Agency han 4 te 
nc. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company J. Walter Thompson Company ........ 


Houston Chronicle 
Agency: Kamin Advertising Agency 


Orlando Sentinel & Stor 


Agency: Hammond, Inc. Troy Record Newspapers 


United Van Lines, ! 
Agency: Kelly, Sahendi & Kelly, Inc. 
ay me oa | TED ‘accrakekasescce cose Ww 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 
Indianapolis Stor & News 
Agency: Csidwell, Larkin & Sidener- Van Pioneer Rubber Company . cone OS 
iper, Inc. Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising inc. 


industrial Distribution Portiand Press Herald Express ........ -. 87 


WSM (Nashville) 
Agency: Noble Dury & Associates 


Wallaces' Farmer & lowa Homestead .... 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 


Woll Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


RCA Engineering Products Company 


The Jersey J L 
4 1a satan Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc 


Weteians Broadcasting Company, 18-19 


Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


Worcester Telegram Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


Railway Exoress Agency ..........-- eees 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company 
Keeney Publishing Company . 
Agency: Wm. J. Williams Advertising» 


Kleen-Stik Products Inc. 
Agency: Burlingam2 Grossman Advertising 


B. Klein & Compony 
Agency: M. Reiner & Company Advertising” 


A VERY SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 


| have been privileged to bring to- 
gether a widely divided industry — 
Agency: Adbott Kimball Company of growers of agricultural products — 
California, Inc. San Diego Union & Tribune ............ | into an effective body to promote their 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company products, protect their markets and 

raise their incomes thru effective pro- 

Seattle Times . motion. My job is completed and this 
Agency: Cole & Weber unusual talent for organization, ad- 
ministration and promotion plus ability 
Sheraton Corporation of America to tactfully get along with such diver- 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. sified interests is available. | am 


frankly seeking a more chatlenging 
Sickies Photo Reporting Service . task. Salary open. If you have a job 
Louisville Courier Journal & Times ...... Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 


to do that requires my kind of back- 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey Advertising Sioux City Journal & Tribune greene let’s get together and discuss 
: patous stasis it. 
South Bend Tribune 


Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 


St. Pcul Dispatch Pioneer Press 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 


H. S. Krueger Flowers of Hawaii Sales Management ..........eeeeeeees 


Los Angeles Times .........--000. cove 
Agency: Smaiiey, Levilt & Smith 


Write Sales Management Box No. 3120. 


McGraw-Hill Publ'shing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 
Agency: H. George Bloch Advertising 


Mercready, Handy & Van Denburgh ..... 90 


Clot SRreRS ncccccce doccceceesere coos 60 
Agency: August Door Advertising Inc. 


DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER 


We want a man between 30 and 45 years of age to supervise our sales 
thru food brokers in our important Eastern Division which includes 
the area from Portland to Baltimore and west to Buffalo. He may 


iiweskee Journal headquarter in New York, Philadelphia or vicinity, travel during the 


5 
— Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap & Associates, 


—. Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pan 
Rooney: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Moline Dispatch cose 84 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company. 


NBC-Film 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


National Business Publications 
Agency: G. M. Basford Company 


National Car Rental Service . 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 


National Folding Pox Company, Inc. .... 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 
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week and be home most weekends. 


It is essential that this man have a good clean selling record and 
proven grocery merchandising experience to chain and super markets. 
Preference will be given those applicants who have had current suc- 
cessful experience working thru food brokers. 


This is an established division of an established, fast-growing company 
with nationally advertised and distributed products. To the right man 
we offer genuine growth potential and immediate compensation oppor- 
tunities consisting of an excellent base salary plus a generous bonus 
arrangement. 


This is a first-class opportunity requiring nothing less than a first-class 
man with proven ability to get things done. If you feel you qualify, 
please write in detail covering age, education, past experience, earnings, 
and telephone number. 


WRITE BOX 3119, SALES MANAGEMENT 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Afterthought: The income-tax 
blank is not precisely a blank car- 
tridge. 

s 


Jackie Winston, entertainer, says 
he never lets failure go to his head. 
es 


Marlin Perkins tells me that RH 
blood gets its name from the first two 
letters of “rhesus,” the monkeys used 
in laboratory experiments. 

° 


In its TV commercials, I think 
Western Union would sell more if it 
showed how business profits from 
using telegrams, rather than explain- 
ing how messages are transmitted 
electronically, as ingenious as that is. 

aa 


I assume a real hep cat eats Puss 
’n Boots. 
> 


Pat headline by Pepsi-Cola: “Fig- 
ures show the modern taste is for 
light refreshment.” 

. 


People over 35 can remember 
when Colgate’s Toothpaste sloganed : 
“Comes out a ribbon . . . lies flat on 
the brush.” For some reason, it went 


back to the standard round extrusion. 
> 


They say NBC’s David Sarnoff 
thinks advertisers should jump into 
color television now and establish 
some sort of dominance, even though 
comparatively few of us have color 
receivers. What does the class think? 


Slogan for Nationalist China: “Re- 
member the mainland.” 


In the line of communications, the 
telephone people could put more em- 
phasis on two-way conversation ... 
the unique ability to put the question 
and get the answer in one operation. 


e 
Judging by performance on some 


of the quiz-programs, I’m aghast at 
what lousy spellers most of us are. 


. 
We used to say that people who 


raid the refrigerator for a midnight 
snack are “refrigeraiders.” 


Hard-selling headline by Good- 


year: “More tire than you'll ever 
” 


use, 


We also used to say that an adver- 
tising agency is known by the com- 
panies it keeps. 

* 


ALIMONY: Massive retaliation. 
= 


Why doesn’t Celotex or some other 
sound-proofing material advertise: 
“Sound-Barrier . . . by the square 
foot ?” 

* 

myrt: “You say he’s the brains of the 
outfit?” 

BERT: 
‘Univac. 


“Well, 


everybody calls him 


Copywriters may be breaking into 
Tin Pan Alley if these lyrics are any © 
sample: “You're the most to say the 
least.” 

* 


PEN-PAL: The fellow who signs 
your pay-check.—H.D. 


It’s time again to curl up with a 
good “bock.” 


The Electrical Association of Phila- 
delphia took space in the newspapers 
to remind householders that 4 out of 
5 homes are underwired. 

os 


Reader's Digest got orders for 
1,107 pages of advertising. More than 
three times as much as it could accept 
the first year. 

° 


Long articles on reducing could be 
reduced to two simple words: “Eat 
less.” 

. 
Newest fashion edict would seem 


to have Biblical sanction: “Straight 
and narrow.” 


"Fired" Is an Ugly Word! 


As this is written, people are still talking about Arthur 
Godfrey and his propensity for “firing” people. Even the 
Scratch-Pad parodied Commodore Dewey’s historic com- 
mand at Manila Bay: “You may fire when ready, 
Godfrey.” 

But the purpose of this monograph is not to debate the 
merits or the methods of the red-headed entrepreneur. 
Rather, it is to plead that “fired” is an ugly word that 
should be shelved. 

Nor are its synonyms any prettier: Canned, sacked, 
chucked. Regardless of the circumstances, should we not 
substitute the soft euphemism? 

In the very nature of things, it is bad enough for a man 
to wonder where his next pay-check is coming from with- 
out the added humiliation of having everybody point and 
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pity. An office-boy can laugh it off. A grown man with 
responsibilities can’t! 

A Baltimore wit once wrote a letter for his former office- 
boy thus: “To whom it may concern: The bearer left our 
employ for reasons beyond his control.”” Which was good 
for a laugh all around. 

Men can stand physical pain better than they can stand 
humiliation before their fellows, friends, relatives, and 
neighbors. There is no salve for that type of wound. Its 
scars may fade but never disappear. 

After all, what are we here for? Is it not to do the de- 
cent thing? This is not to condone inefficiency or incom- 
petence. But what inner satisfaction can any of us get 
from letting it be known that we “‘fired’’ somebody, merely 
because we have the necessary power and position? 
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\ a rich nut to crack... 


and the one tool 
that does it BEST! 


You can crack a nut with a hammer. Or 
an ax or vise. But you don’t. You use a 
nut cracker — the logical tool. 


That’s how it is with the Central South 
— a rich $2,713,371,000 market — more 
powerful in consumer spending power 
than the cities of Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, or Houston. 


At first glance the Central South is an 
apparently tough market for the time 
buyer to reach and sell. It’s a little known 
market composed largely of small towns. 


If you attempt to cover it with a combi- 
nation of another Nashville radio station 
plus small town stations or with a com- 
bination of a Nashville newspaper and 
small town papers, the cost is three to 
fifteen times as high as WSM rates. And 
TV viewers in this market represent less 
than half the buying power of the Central 
South. 


There is only one tool that opens this 
rich market at a cost within the bounds 
of the sensible advertising budget. It is 
radio station WSM. 


May we prove this to you? We would like to put into your 
hands a new brochure about the Central South entitled “The 
Mystery Market.” It shows the relative costs of advertising 
in this market for ali major media. We believe it contains 


facts and figures not found in the files of even the most 


experienced time buyers. May we send you a copy? 


RADIO 


BOB COOPER, Sales Manager 


NASHVILLE © CLEAR CHANNEL e 50,000 WATTS @ 650 


AS COMPETITIVE conditions make clear that iden- 
tification of a brand is not enough to get re- 
tailers to stock and push it, you can get the 
buying action that wins store preference and 
display by placing your advertising in the me- 
dium from which consumers do practically all 
their buying. 

More than to any other medium, people turn 
to the newspaper for buying ideas. It is the 
primary, and for most the sole, source of the 
information they want and use in daily life. 

Hundreds of thousands more families buy, 
read and buy from the Tribune than are reached 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 


New York City Detroit 
E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
220 E. 42nd St. 


Penobscot Bidg. 


by any other Chicago newspaper. During the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1954, adver- 
tisers placed over $55,000,000.00 in adver- 
tising in the Tribune—far more than they placed 
in any similar period in any other newspaper 
in the world. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you a plan that will produce more 
sales for your brand and build a consumer 
franchise for it among Tribune readers that 
will place you in a stronger market position. 
Why not ask him to call? 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Blvd. 


